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WHEN YOU BUILD A NEW HOME OR REMODEL YOUR PRESENT ONE. give it the timeless advantages of this rm 
intriguing vinyl floor, Armstrong Tessera Corlon. Its natural, random design is always interesting. It adds elegance 
any room. For a free sample of Tessera Corlon. write Armstrong. 6205 Weston Rd., Lancaster. Pa. In Canada, Dept. 52 
Box 919. Montreal, P. Q. Tessera Corlon is one of the famous VINYL FLOOR 




Is anybody listening? 


The voice of love calls. It asks protec- 
tion, understanding and a bottle of 
warm milk. A dime will buy the milk 
and the understanding is yours to give 
freely. But what about protection? 

That can come easy too, because 
Occidental Change-Easy Term Insur- 
ance stretches your insurance dollar 
to its maximum during the years when 
your family is growing. fl For example: 


at age twenty-nine, $23.53 a month 
buys you $50,000 of protection for 
the next five years— that's about half 
to a third the cost of life-long insur- 
ance. Later on, when you want and 
can better afford the savings and 
borrowing advantages of life-long 
insurance, you can change— without 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


medical examination — to an Occi- 
dental plan that provides these bene- 
fits. fl Ask for " Insurance Advice For 
Young Fathers''— a new booklet about 
low-cost insurance protection for your 
family. Write Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of California, 1153 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California. 
Or ask your Occidental representative 
for free copy. Thank you for listening. 



SECRET AGENT 



Tension, temperature and activity all step up your perspira- 
tion. Yet nobody need sense it when you use Kings Men 
deodorants — the deodorants with extra strength. That's 
the secret — Kings Men checks and double checks perspira- 
tion problems hour after hour. You use a deodorant any- 
way, so why not get first class protection with Kings Men. 
Use the quick slick or the sure-fire spray. Only SI. 

After Shave Lotion • Pre-Electric Lotion • Luxury Shaves • 


KINGS MEN 

FIRST CLASS GROOMING AIDS 


Deodorants • Hairdressing • Cologne 
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Next week 

FLOYD PATTERSON tells his 
story. In the first of three arti- 
cles from his autobiography, 
he describes his progress from 
frightened boyhood to victory 
in the Olympics in Helsinki. 


THE FASTEST INDY and its 
newest cars and drivers are pre- 
viewed, with five pages of strik- 
ing paintings by Bernard Fuchs 
that show the color and dra- 
ma of the famed 500-mile race. 

TWO BIG RACES of the week 
arc the Preakness and The 
Messenger. Whitney Tower re- 
ports from Pimlico, Kenneth 
Rudecn from Roosevelt Race- 
way on trotting's richest dash. 
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Watchbands to enhance the 
beauty of your watch, 
craftsmanship that promises 
security and comfort 
. . . this is the skill of 
Jacoby mastercraftsmen. 


The world over m t 


the world's finest wstchbsnds 


•From the Jacoby collection of 130 distinctive watch band styles 
in precious and semi-precious metals. The prices include federal 
tax. Available at fine jewelry and department stores everywhere. 

Jacoby-Bender, Inc., Woodside 77, New York 
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Behind 

i You 
on Every 
Shot . . . 



Jewel-like in their beauty and quality, continually impressive in their ease 
of play, the new Ben Hogan POWER THRUST Irons for 1962 will bring to 
your golf game a refreshing sense of mastery. Their revolutionary POWER 
THRUST design means greater distance, greater accuracy, more precise 
ball control. And, behind every shot, you will benefit from Ben Hogan's 
years of history-making championship golf, and his untiring dedication to 
producing equipment which constantly approaches one goal: PERFECTION 

BEN HOGAN EQUIPMENT IS SOLD ONLY THROUGH GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS 
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SALES COMPANY 

FORT WORTH. TEXAS 

Stdraidiary of American 
Machine & Foundry Company 
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“.Voif” is ALWAYS tin* “best 
time” in Louisiana . . . there's 
something to do, someplace 
lo go. fun ami excitement all- 
year! Sports, history, floral 
beauty, cultural events, out- 
door activities and easy, siir- 
prise-lilled touring know no 
season in la belle Louisiane. 
The food alone is worth a 
visit. So whether it’s “Y’all 
come” or “viens ici” . . . the 
welcome mat is out for YOU 


RELAX • LIVE • PLAY 

and ENJOY 



FOR FREE, FULL-COLOR 
GUIDEBOOK, WRITE TODAY! 


■ Dept, of Commerce & Industry 
[ Tourist Bureau, Dept. SP5-2 
! State of Louisiana 
S P. 0. Box 4291, Capitol Station 
! Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 

I NAME 

! ADDRESS 

• CITY STATE.. 


SHOPWALK 

New Inflatable toys and equipment will 
provide fun on the water this summer 

U ntil some Nosy Parker of a scientist conics 
up with proof to the contrary, air is still 
lighter than water— and a whole industry 
continues to thrive on this bit of elementary 
physics. It all started with the inner tube, and 
the end is not yet in sight. Inflatable ob- 
jects range from water toys that resemble a 
/ooful of colorful animals to station wagon 
mattresses to small boats for hunters and 
fishermen. Because they can be deflated 
when not in use, they take up very little 
storage space, whether in an automobile or 
a closet. They are lightweight, and if proper- 
ly cared for will wear better and last longer 
than foam-composition equipment or toys. 

Most good inflatables now stress safety 
features such as dual air chambers that are 
completely independent of each other and 
which inflate and seal separately. If a stop- 
per should pop olT accidentally or a punc- 
ture occur in one air chamber, the other air 
chamber will support the float until safety 
is reached or repairs can be made. Many 
scums arc double laminated. Valves on some 
of the better equipment arc designed so that 
they allow air to enter freely but keep it 
from escaping. Caps are generally added to 
each valve as an extra precaution. 

The composition of most inflatables, 
whether boats, mattresses or toys, is cither 
vinyl plastic or rubberized fabric. Inexpen- 
sive vinyl inflatables are sometimes made 
of reused vinyl w hich docs not hold up well 
under wear. A good virgin vinyl generally 
runs from 12 to 14 gauge (weight and thick- 
ness). Manufacturers, however, are not re- 
quired to mark the gauge of vinyl. The best 
way lo tell the difference between vinyls is 
to feel and compare the thickness and 
weight: an inexpensive, reused vinyl is gen- 
erally much thinner and lighter. 

Rubberized fabric is durable and more 
difficult to puncture than vinyl. It is made 
of heavy-duty cotton duck or nylon that has 
been impregnated with liquid rubber. This 
seals the fabric, making it watertight. Mat- 
tresses and tubes made of rubberi/ed fabric 
do not stick together from the inside when 
deflated as old rubber inner tubes do when 
they ure stored nwny for the winter. The 
fabric is treated and powdered on the inside 
to prevent sticking. 

Parents and nonswimmers should keep in 
mind that many inflatables, as well as other 
floating devices, are not life preservers, un- 
less they are specifically labeled as such. 
Most floating objects are primarily for fun 
and comfort. 

A wide assortment of pumps and infla- 
tors to take the work out of blowing up in- 
flatable equipment is available this season. 
There are hand pumps, foot pumps, built-in 
pumps, replaceable CO., cartridges and even 
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LAND 

YACHTING 

the fun way 

to travel 



Want to visit exciting new places? Or 
maybe you'd prefer heading for the moun- 
tain country with its tall trees and cool 
crystal lakes? Perhaps you know a road 
somewhere you'd like to follow to the end. 
It's all the same with an Airstream Land 
Yacht — a personal highway cruiser out- 
fitted down to the smallest luxurious detail 
for limitless road voyaging ... good beds, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, refrigera- 
tion, heat and light independent of outside 
sources wherever you go — for a night, a 
week, or a month. Airstream Land Yacht- 
ing means real travel independence — no 
time-tables, tickets, packing. You just tow 
your Airstream lightly behind your car and 
follow your travel whims wherever they 
urge you to go. Yes. it's the exciting, better 
way to travel here in North America or 
anywhere in the world. 

write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep" 

AIRSTREAM INC. 

700 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE. SANTA FE SPRINGS SO, CALIF. 




INFLATORS COME IN VARIETY OF SIZES 


an inflator that plugs into an auto dash- 
board. These windsavers range in price from' 
70«f to SI 3. 

The three inflators sketched above are 
from the Hirsch-Weis Canvas Company in 
Portland, Ore. The accordion-pleated, cone- 
shaped pump on top (S5) operates by hand 
or foot. Manufactured in Germany, it is 
made of red rubber and utilizes a coil spring 
for fast, easy operation. The tip will fit metal 
valves, and it comes with an adapter to fit 
rubber valves. The center pump is called an 
all-purpose Sports-Lung (SI .35). It isa hand- 
operated bellows. It is metal-reinforced on 
both sides, and the bellows is made of rub- 
berized blue cloth. The rubber hose will fit 
any air mattress. The bottom inflator is 
called a Lectro-Flalc air pump (SI 3). It 
eliminates all the work of hand, foot or 
mouth inflation because it plugs into the 
lighter socket on an auto dashboard. It will 
inflate anything, from inflatable cushions 
and decoys to station wagon mattresses, 
backyard swimming pools and boats. It 
comes with a rubber adapter hose for metal 
valves and operates on 12 volts. 

The Voit Rubber Company has a hand- 
operated Inflato-Bag Air Pump (70c) 
which is made of heavy plastic and is de- 
signed to trap a large volume of air through 
light hand pressure. Air moves through an 
attached tube that fits onto all ovcrsiz.e 
valves. Voit also makes a Lung Pump (S2) 
of heavy-gauge vinyl that measures about 12 
inches by 6 inches and is almost flat. It oper- 
ates with coil-spring action for fast inflation 
by foot or hand. Compressed CO.- gas cyl- 
inders or cartridges are also available for 
rapid inflation. They can be obtained from 
the Gokey Company, St. Paul (four for 
$1.20, postpaid). 

The large Voit two-man utility boat (S50) 

continued 
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A Raven Beauty! 


Everything about the Raven is right. The clean-lined honesty of her rugged 
lapstrakc hull. The way she understands the water — and dominates it. The 
spacious way she welcomes you aboard. It’s a pleasure to be surrounded by a 
Raven! This year — by boatsmen’s demands — there are three Ravens. You’ll find 
one that’s the classic utility boat for your family. Raven 19' — spry as a runabout, 
stable as a cruiser, perfect for water skiing. Raven 22' — the original Raven — 
now with a redesigned interior for even more 
roominess. Raven 26' — built big to sleep 
four, to accommodate a galley and a dinette, 
to be fitted with twin engine power. Write 
to Dept. S-5 for our complete catalogue. 


THE RAVEN BY 


C^csoDQoao^Qj 


tO BROADWAY A' 


SHOPWALK 
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Going abroad? Ask us about our overseas delivery plan. 

Alfa Romeo. Inc.. 231 Johnson Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey ■ Importer 
and Distributor in the U. S. for thirty-six States and the District of Columbia 


Xlie place to go 

for FISHING is 


BERMUDA 



Before you 
buy any 
outboard 
boat... 

X.-- 


MAKE THE 


Whw&f 

Compare roominess , . . sturdiness . . . con 
struction . . . feature-by-feature . . . fact-by- 
fact . . . take an honest objective look at 
all outboards before you invest. MFG can 
help you make this comparison ... a 
handy easy-to-use guide to outboard boat 
buying. Prove to yourself why MFG is best 
boat built . . . anywhere. Ask your MFG 
dealer for a free copy or write direct. 






Mold'd Fiber Gltts Bool Co.. S7 fourth Ave.. Union City, P». 










is designed for hunters, fishermen, skin 
divers and vacationers. It is 8'/z feet long, 4Vi 
feet wide and 20 inches deep and is made 
of blue double-gauge extra-heavy-duty lami- 
nated vinyl. Three separate air chambers 
plus a concealed inner tube give it maxi- 
mum safety; cither of the two main cham- 
bers is supposed to keep two adults and a 
30-pound motor afloat. Each air chamber 
has a one-way valve that lets air in but pre- 
vents it from escaping. To deflate, a small 
tool is inserted into the valve and is locked 
there until all the air has been removed. The 
boat comes equipped with a sea anchor, 
tow rope, tie-on ropes for oars, repair kit 
with extra deflating tools and a heavy-duty 
bag-type inflator. Diagrams for installing 
seat and motor attachments also come with 
the boat. Thousands of these little boats arc 
owned by hunters and fishermen because of 
their usefulness and because of the ease 
with which they can be transported and 
stored. Skin divers who carry a lot of heavy 
gear should put an inflatable mattress in the 
boat to protect the craft from sharp spears 
and equipment. 

The Neptune Kayak (SI 50) is a two- 
seater sports boat made by Mct/ler of West 
Germany for Healthways, Los Angeles. It is 
6 feet long and has five air chambers. Bright 
red in color, it is made of extra-heavy-duty 
rubberised canvas. Best of all, it will fold up 
into a shoulder carrying bag. 

Voit has copied the adult utility boat for 
youngsters (right, $6) and added a feature 
that should give extra interest and enjoy- 
ment. A transparent viewing port in the bot- 
tom of the boat provides a clear underwater 
view. The boat is 52 inches long, 27 inches 
wide and 10 inches deep and has two sepa- 
rate air chambers with double laminated 
seams. There is a water chamber in the bot- 
tom of the boat that helps keep the craft 
upright while boarding. F.A.O. Schwarz has 
an inflatable boat (S25), made in Austria 
of heavy-gauge vinyl, that looks like a com- 
fortable bathtub. It is 70 inches long, 36 
inches wide and 14 inches deep and has five 
separate air chambers, one on each of the 
four sides and another on the bottom. The 
inflatable bottom is to insure comfort as 
well as balance in the water. 

Air mattresses have been designed this 
season for a wide variety of uses. Some have 
grommets attached to them so that two mat- 
tresses can be snapped together to make a 
wall-to-wall slcepingarca in a station wagon. 
Other mattresses are made in new longer 
lengths to fit inside sleeping bags. The most 
comfortable air mattresses (all are guaran- 
teed never to have lumps) are the ones con- 
structed with tufts or squared quilting. 
These will not roll, and provide a uniform 
and comfortable sleeping surface. Most 
have built-in air pumps. 

F.A.O. Schwarz carries an elegant all- 
purpose air mattress (S35), made in Aus- 
tria, that can be used as a sunning mattress. 
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sleeping cot, chair or chaise longue. Made 
of red plaid rubberized fabric, it is 75 inches 
long by 24 inches wide. Each of the three 
sections inflates separately. The metal alloy 
frame is jointed and can be set and locked 
at four different angles. The legs fold for flat 
packing. 

L. L. Bean (Freeport. Me.) makes an ex- 
cellent air mattress (S21.85) for camp, sta- 
tion wagon or beach. It is constructed of 
heavy rubberized cotton, with special tufted 
construction that gives it uniform thickness 
throughout. Equipped with a brass rotating 
lock-type valve, it is 75 by 25 inches and 
can be used in a sleeping bag. 

A double-width (72 by 47 inches) sta- 
tion-wagon mattress of laminated vinyl (S6), 
which can also be used in the water, is made 
by Holiday, New York City. It features two 
pillows that inflate individually and two sep- 
arate valves for the body of the mattress. 
Holiday also has a surfrider mattress (S4), 
with a clear-plastic viewing window built in. 
Made of heavy-duty vinyl for surfing, it is 
72 inches long by 30 inches wide and has 
three separate air valves for inflating. 

A good safety raft for pools and lakes is 
Hcalthways’ 51-by-54-inch canvas-and-latex 
rubber raft (S30). It has six air chambers 
(one on each of the four sides and two in the 
middle of the raft). Ropes pass through 
grommets on all four sides of the raft for 
added safety. 

The most imaginative swimming toys for 
children this season are inflatable turtles, 
crabs, inchworms and walruses. The turtle 
($5 at F.A.O. Schwarz) is made of heavy- 
gauge vinyl and is 21 inches long. Its flat 
back provides a comfortable water ride for 
children while its head conceals a squeaker. 
It floats on three separate air chambers, and 
the flippers can be filled with water for added 
stability. 

Alvimar puts out the realistic-looking 
crab (S2). Made of vinyl, it is 22 inches in 
diameter and has a split tail that helps to 
hold a youngster securely. Alvimar also 
makes a colorful six-panel beach ball (SI) 
with a painted face and googly eyes that 
move. It is 20 inches in diameter. 

Thesuave-Iookinginchwormis 50 inches 

continued 



VOIT BOAT FOR KIDS HAS VIEWING PORT 
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the uncommon motor 

These two people are obviously different in many respects 
— but they do have one thing in common . . . they care 
about the motor oil they use. That means they demand the 
finest — and get it — in Wolf’s Head. The uncommon qual- 
ity of Wolf’s Head results from the fact it is 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania. Tri-Ex refined three important extra steps 
for maximum lubricating efficiency, and scientifically 
fortified to clean as it lubricates. Give your car the finest 
engine protection money can buy — insist on Wolf’s Head, 
“finest of the fine” premium quality motor oils. 
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Life is precious. Protect it. 


Take special pains to assure that the life jacket you choose will save 
her life when it must. A GenTex life jacket will. It is designed to turn 
the wearer "Face-Up” in the water even when stunned or uncon- 
scious. GenTex life jackets and skee belts are constructed of GenTex 
foam for safety, and molded for comfort. Boating or water skiing, 
safety begins before the fun... when you put on a GenTex Coast 
Guard Approved life jacket or a GenTex Skee Belt. Write for free litera- 
ture: GenTex Corporation, 450 7th Avenue, New York 1. New York 



GenTex 

Marine Products 


iS 


long and has three buoyant air chambers 
(below, S2). Children can float on it or ride 
it like a horse. The fat, shiny, 30-inch wal- 
rus (52.50) comes complete with inflatable 
tusks and rolling eyes. Both worm and wal- 
rus are made by Ideal Toys, New York 
City. Ideal puts out a paddle tennis game 
(SI ) consisting of two inflated 17-inch rack- 
ets that make a walloping sound when they 
connect with a (ennis-si/e inflated ball: the 
game also comes ssith a standard-size poly- 
ethylene shuttlecock. Another good water 
game is the Air-O-Ball pool and beach game 
(General Sportcraft. New York City, S3). 
Two inflatable vinyl balls, mounted on 5- 
ineh wooden handles, are used to bat a 9- 
inch inflated ball back and forth. 

The Gokey Company has revived the old 
inner tube for swimming pool play. Called 
the Safety-Play tube, it is made of Butyl rub- 



SUAVE INCHWORM IS 4 FEET LONG 


ber in standard tire sizes and is available in 
bright red or yellow (S4.25). The big differ- 
ence between it and a real inner tube is the 
valve, which is recessed so that the metal 
stem w ill not scratch children using the tube. 

There are a number of life preservers avail- 
able that are inflated almost instantly by 
compressed CO 2 gas cartridges. Voit carries a 
neon-red vest-style skin diver’s life preserver 
with adjustable straps (520) that can be in- 
flated by either cartridge or mouth. It is 
made of heavy-duty neoprene-coated nylon 
and is supposed to hold the face out of the 
water when it inflates. 

A yoke-shaped inflatable vest that utilizes 
a Mac West design (without bulk or padding, 
however) comes from the Gokey Company 
(SI I ). It can be worn over or under clothing 
without hampering movement, which makes 
it ideal for fishermen and hunters. The vest 
is also excellent for water skiers since it in- 
flates instantly when an emergency knob is 
pulled. It comes in one size for both adults 
and children. 

— Jule Campbell 
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MERCURY gives you both in the compact Comet S-22, 
the new standard-size Meteor S-33, and the big 

Monterey S-55 (shown here) . LINCOLN -MERCURY DIVISION 1982 MERCURYS • PRODUCTS Or Z/b?d MOTOR COMPANY 
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tastes the way more people 
want their scotch to taste 
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FAREWELL TO THE BUFFALO 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las, whose escape from ruling on the 
constitutional problems of civilization is 
to get out of it and into the wilderness, 
recently did a canoe float down the Buf- 
falo River, which flows for 110 miles 
through the dim canyons and towering 
bluffs of the Boston Mountains of north- 
ern Arkansas. The U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, for reasons which seem ade- 
quate to the Corps, would like to destroy 
the Buffalo River. The Engineers want 
to dam it forever. 

When the justice got back from his 
float, he expressed an informal opinion: 

“Someday,” he said. “Americans are 
going to wake up to the fact that they 
need more than beer and television for 
entertainment. When that awakening 
comes, I hope all the wilderness beauty 
spots like the Buffalo will not be gone. 
The Army engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation seem to be in a race to see 
which can put more land under water 
and destroy our facilities for outdoor 
recreation. The high country in the West 
is heavily impounded. The Forest Serv- 
ice is building roads. You can't have 
roads and wilderness at the same time.” 

BIRDIE'S EYE VIEW 

“I’ll be an awfully surprised man,” 
Birdie Tebbetts, manager of the Mil- 
waukee Braves, was saying the other 
evening, “if someone in the National 
League doesn’t break Roger Maris’ 
record of 61 home runs this season. The 
reason I say that is because I don't think 
any player is going to tighten up going 
after a record that’s only one year old. 
Although I haven't looked at any fig- 
ures, I just know that more home runs 
are being hit in the National League 
this year than were hit at a comparable 
time in the schedule in 1961.” 

On that score Birdie is absolutely 
correct. At corresponding stages in the 
seasons. National League sluggers hit 
219 homers in 1961, 280 this year. 

Birdie has two basic reasons for his 
expectation. 

“The first,” he said, “is that expan- 


sion gives some of the better hitters a 
chance to hit against weakened pitch- 
ing. And this year almost every team 
can send up two hitters back-to-back 
who can hit long balls, and the first 
guy up in such a situation has a big 
edge. No pitcher can pitch around him 
and wait for the second guy. 

“I won’t say who I think will beat 
Maris’ record, but there are a lot of 
big hitters around with a tremendous 
chance to do it this season.” 

There are, indeed. It looks like a bad 
year for pitchers. 

HOCKEY BOOM IN DIXIE 

Ice hockey came to the South five years 
ago when a Baltimore team was burned 
out of its rink and the only refuge it 
could find was in Charlotte, N.C., which 
donated its spacious Coliseum facilities 
to the Maryland club. At first Charlotte 
folks called it “hockey ball” and in- 
quired if the game was played on horse- 
back, but the southern city has since be- 
come an enthusiastic member of the 
Eastern Hockey League. 

And it didn’t stop with Charlotte. 
Greensboro, N.C. picked up the puck 
and led the league in attendance during 
the 1960-61 season. Then Knoxville, 
Tennessee, with a new arena, got a team 
and made money with it last season. 
Now it appears that another division of 
the EHL is in the making down south. 
Buildings with ice facilities and ample 
seating have been constructed in Jack- 
sonville, Florida and Nashville, Tennes- 
see. The South, indeed, has the finest 
playing arenas in the league. Southern 
Division players dread the trip north 
because rinks and conditions arc so in- 
ferior to theirs. 

What’s more, those once naive Char- 
lotte fans have developed a sound 
knowledge of the game. They cheer the 
good offensive maneuver and hiss the 
goalie when he blunders. 

THE NEW LOOK 

The game of football has been “im- 
proved" by means of rules changes every 
year since 1871, when Harvard played a 


form of it known as “the Boston game” 
in which a radicalism permitted one to 
run with the ball instead of kicking it 
or bunting it with the head. The “im- 
provement” of the coming season is a 
rule that permits the punting team to 
down the ball within its opponent’s ten- 
yard line. Some coaches, among them 
Frank Broyles of Arkansas, believe the 
change will result in fewer upsets. 

The old rule made it impossible to 
prevent punts from rolling into the end 
zone for touchbacks that put the ball 
on the 20-yard line. Without this gift of 
unearned yardage, it is reasoned, the 
weaker team will find itself pushed deep- 
er into its own territory faster. 

Point-spread bettors, take notice. 

THE ICONOCLASTS 

The kind of rifle marksman who can put 
successive bullets through a dime-sized 
hole at 100 yards does not accomplish 
this without the kind of tension that 
snaps cables. At the end of a big meet 
such marksmen are drawn and haggard, 
their finely tuned trigger fingers vibrating 
like a plucked G-string on a bass fiddle. 

There are some exceptions, to be sure, 
among them Lenore Jensen Lemanski, 
a winsome, blonde 21-year-old school- 



teacher who can sit on her ponytail, and 
her pretty troupe of shooters — her moth- 
er, Mrs. Marvin Jensen Driver, her 
sister, Candy Jensen, 17, and Candy’s 
school chum, 17-ycar-old Sharon House. 
The ladies are looking forward to the 
national women’s small bore champion- 
ships at Camp Perry, Ohio, the first week 
in August. They are looking forward to 
the championships as they always do, 
as if they were a lark. 

“Other shooters are funny,” says Le- 
nore, who teaches at Oncaway, Michi- 
gan. “They get all tense the day of a 
match and they want to get all the sleep 
they can and eat only the right foods. 
Shooters watch their diets very closely 
so they won’t cat foods that speed up 
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Don Drysdale puts grease on his glove . . . 

Neatsfoot oil, taken from cattle hooves, keeps Don Drysdale’s pitcher’s mitt soft and supple. 
But when the Los Angeles Dodgers’ ace fast bailer wants a hair tonic, he steers clear of animal 
fats and mineral oils. None of that creamy, greasy kid-stuff for him. Don uses Vitalis® with V-7®, 



but never on his hair! (Vitalis keeps his hair neat all day without grease) 


the remarkable new g reaseless grooming discovery. It fights embarrassing dandruff, 
prevents dryness, keeps your hair neat all day without g rease . Try the Vitalis “60-Second 
Workout.’’ Your scalp will feel great, your hair will look great. Get Vitalis with V-7 today! 






too much 
to eat or 
drink?... take 



( before you go to bed ) 

When you have too much to 
eat or drink, upset stomach 
and headache pain are often a 
problem. Take Alka-Seltzer®. 
Just dissolve two tablets in 
water and drink. This liquid 
speeds relief that soothes 
and settles your stomach. On 
party nights, take Alka-Seltzer 
before you go to bed for 
that feel-better feeling in the 
morning. 
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their pulse rates because that’s supposed 
to make it harder to hold a true aim. 
Anyway they all just die when we go out 
at 2 a.m. the morning of a match and 
eat hamburgers and milk shakes and 
potato chips. But I think that digestion 
stuff is all in their heads. We don't no- 
tice any harm.” 

Harm, indeed. Lenore has set three 
women's records in a single weekend. 
She won championships in 1959 and 
I960 but relinquished last year to Janet 
Fridell by a single point. 4.775 to 4,776. 
Mrs. Driver was national women’s any- 
sight champion in I960, the year Candy 
won the junior championship. 

PAYOFF FOR A PIPER 

George M.Steinbrenner III. who in sign- 
ing Jerry Lucas (see page 22) achieved a 
coup that surprised the National Basket- 
ball Association, the sports world and 
even himself, is a round-faced, fast-paced 
31 -year-old Cleveland businessman. A 
graduate of Williams, he spent two years 
on the football coaching staffs of North- 
western and Purdue. He is now vice- 
president of the family-owned Great 
Lakes Steamship Company, president 
of the Cleveland Pipers basketball team, 
and the most quoted member of a group 
of 17 generally youngish Cleveland men 
whose personal businesses range from a 
national restaurant chain (James V. 
Stouffcr) to a coffee company (John 
Schanz) and a shipping concern (Charles 
Hutchinson). The group has. among 
other things, run a Cleveland charity 
campaign, rallied public support to a 
seemingly doomed bond issue and heed- 
ed the request of the city fathers to buy 
the Pipers, an industrial league team that 
was foundering. Steinbrenner promised 
Cleveland a winner. He delivered it in 
I960 when the Pipers won the NIBL, 
and again last year when they won the 
first championship of the new pro bas- 
ketball league (ABL). 

He is engaging, but precipitous. His 
hiring and firing of players and coaches 
got him condemned by the Cleveland 
press last season, and he has regretted 
that. But he points out that the team was 
a winner, as forecast. At the box office it 
was a loser. Tickets, literally, could not 
be given away. "We are civic-minded, 
but we arc not philanthropists,” Stein- 
brenner says. “Things must change.” 

The key to changing them is the me- 
ticulous two-year effort to sign Jerry 
Lucas. So thorough were Steinbrenner 

continued 
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sand trap 
techniques from 
the old pro 

Ken Venturi tells Bob Cousy 
how to look up to date in a 
sand trap. 

Ken's advice is simple: 

Wear colorful new Jantzen 
sportswear, such as the boat- 
neck “Helmsman" shirt (3.95) 
in 6 color combinations, with 
white swimming trunks (7.95) 
that he has on. And he compli- 
ments Bob on his smart new 
duck yachting jacket (6.95) 
with matching trunks of lastex 
corduroy, "Buoy Tender” 
(8.95). 

Looking for lost golf balls, in 
green and black, are Frank 
Gifford and Paul Hornung. 


I. to ' Ken Venturi, golf pro. Bob Cousy . Boston 
Celtics, front GittorO. sports announcer: 
Pout Hornung, Green Boy Pockets. 

Photo by Tom Kelley 
ot the Honolti Plantation on Kauai 


jantzen 

sportswear for 
sportsmen 






Jaguar elegance: The beauty that’s more than skin-deep 

Inspect each sweep, each curve, each fluid line of any Jaguar, and you bear witness to Jaguar elegance— a grace of styling 
that has been engineered from within the heart of the automobile itself. Jaguar elegance is reflected here in two 
exciting motor cars. . One, the new Jaguar XK-E, is available either as an open sports roadster with interchangeable soft 
or hard top or a completely enclosed Gran T urismo coupe. For the family man who requires a roomier vehicle, there is 
the versatile Jaguar 3.8 Sedan. Pure Jaguar from the word go, this car has been titled “the sedan 
that behaves like a sports car.” Discover Jaguar elegance yourself. See and drive either of these fine 
Jaguars soon at your local dealer’s. JAGUAR CARS INC., 32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

Technical Service and Parts Headquarters, 42-50 Twenty-First St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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and his group that they had, for example, 
found out what Lucas and his wife liked 
least about their Columbus apartment — 
noise overhead. They found a one-story, 
well-soundproofed apartment project in 
Cleveland, invited the Lucases up for a 
look in case Jerry should sign, and tipped 
off the landlord to emphasize the sound- 
proofing. 

Last weekend Steinbrenner stopped 
in Columbus during a hectic no-sleep 
swirl from Buffalo to Cleveland to New 
York and gave Lucas the last revision 
of the Piper contract. Had he really be- 
lieved that Lucas would one day be a 
Piper? Steinbrenner was asked. "I never 
thought we had a chance to get him.” 
he answered bluntly. “Not a chance.” 


Are 

your 

eyes 

worth 

$4.95 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Lee Grosscup is trade bait. Look for 
him to go to the Minnesota Vikings, 
whose coach, Norman Van Brocklin, 
thinks Grosscup can be a championship 
quarterback. Van Brocklin has one of 
the most valuable first draft choices in 
the league to trade. 

• President Kennedy's oppressive policy 
on entertainment expenses may, as a by- 
blow. hurt all professional — and some 
amateur— athletic teams. Football, base- 
ball, basketball and hockey owners are 
worried because the Internal Revenue 
Service will look askance at money spent 
for season boxes, on the questionable 
theory that little, if any, business is con- 
ducted in tax-deductible boxes at sport- 
ing events. 

• The first American victory in Europe's 
No. 1 trotting race, the $80,000 Prix 
d'Amerique, may come next January 
when Driver Delvin Miller has a go with 
Harlan Dean, his 1961 Hambletonian 
winner. Miller believes the game (but 
ofttimes sore-legged) son of Harlan has 
the stamina to outtrot Europe's best in 
the long (1 y$ miles) French race. 

KNOCKDOWN ON CLASSICS 

According to Vintage Cars in Color 
(Viking). “The [classic car| enthusiast 
can still, if he is lucky, pick up excellent 
. . . machines quite cheaply . . . .” 
Well, that depends on what you call 
cheap. Last weekend in a spring setting 
of dogwood, cherry blossoms, baby car- 
riages and Good Humors, nine classic 
cars, ranging from a two-seat, boat- 
tail 1926 Isotta-Fraschini to an elegant 
four-door 1930 Bentley saloon with sun 
roof, were auctioned off to settle the 

continued 
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Obviously they are. You have only one pair. That’s why Ray-Ban 
Sun Glasses are made to the most exacting scientific specifications. No 
ordinary dark glass lenses. Only genuine optical glass, precisely ground 
and polished the same as prescription lenses. This means that you’ll get 
lenses that are perfectly matched for color and thickness. Your eves are 
protected front imperfections and distortions that can cause fatigue in 
just a few hours. Rav-Ban Sun Glasses keep your eyes cool, calm and 
protected all day long out in the sun. No glare, no problems. Plain (non- 
prescription) Ray-Ban Sun Glasses are priced from $4.95 at optical 
offices and fine stores. Try on a pair... you won’t settle for less. Bausch 
& Lomb Incorporated, Rochester 2, New York. 


Over 90 stunning frame styles and 
colors for men and women. 




Wear Glasses? You can have Ray-Ban Lenses grou 




prescription. 
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BROTHER 


Illustrated is the new DKW— just born 
to the Auto Union division of Mercedes- 
Benz— and it offers more than just 
"looks." 

Front wheel drive that gives you the 
darndest traction ever. Safe! 

We also have a flat floor— no hump. 

Our cruising speed is 75 miles per 
hour, and the acceleration is hearten- 
ing. The reliable DKW engine has the 
purring sound of a six. 

You never change oil. (The answer: 


automatic oil injection for optimal 
lubrication.) 

Our trunk can hold a trunk, and the 
visibility is better than in a gold-fish 
bowl. 

The DKW comes in brilliant two-tone 
combinations. Its price includes all 
imaginable extras except a radio. You 
will enjoy driving 
the DKW. ..and the 
price won't stop you 
from owning one. 
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DESEN EX! 

compounded with undecy/enic 
acid, a standard 
Athlete's Foot Treatment 
used by the US. ARMY! 

MEDICAL SCIENTISTS REPORT: 

“amazing results” “dramatic improvement”* 


( tor a full color brochure and the name ot 
your nearest dealer write: J. Gordon Miller 
at the address on the right) 


Incorporating Mercedes-Benz 
standards of quality 


Sold and serviced by 

MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. 

South Bend, Indiana 


Probably nowhere is the control 
of athlete's foot more important than 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
with millions of men in service. Thanks 
to a remarkable preparation, it no 
longer is the problem it once was. 

The treatment (undecylenic acid) 
is so simple and dependable, it is 
now a standard Athlete's Foot Treat- 
ment used by the U.S. Armed Forces! 


What Desenex does 
Desenex seeks out, attacks and kills 
not only common athlete’s foot fungi, 
but also checks bacteria that often 
cause more stubborn cases. Mad- 
dening itch is relieved, healing rap- 
idly promoted. Simply use Desenex 
Ointment at night; Powder during 
day. It's guaranteed to work or 
money back! Desenex — at all drug 
counters. 


This Desenex treatment is also 
most of ten prescribed and recommended 
by physicians, for it works where 
oihers often fail. It promises new 
freedom from athlete's foot itching, 
pain and danger of spreading, as evi- 
denced by clinical studies involving 
over 6200 men and women.* 


‘Clinical results were described 
professionally as “dramatic,” “im- 
mediate,” even “amazing.” Key facts 
from these studies by leading hos- 
pitals, medical schools and clinics 
are available to your physician or 
your foot specialist. 

. 1062, WTS IMinrmnecutlcals, lioclirxler 3. N. V. 
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estate of Mrs. Marjorie Winifred Bird, 
at Brookville, Long Island. Although 
none of the cars had been used in more 
than 20 years, and many had been van- 
dalized by souvenir hunters, these amaz- 
ing old machines brought S37.850 from 
six enthusiastic bidders. Jacques C. Tu- 
nick.a short, red-faced heavy-equipment 
dealer from Stamford, Conn., was the 
big buyer. He plunked down SI 7,050 
for four cars, including a pompous 1930 
Duescnbcrg four-door sedan and a racy 
1930 Mercedes-Benz coupe. Tunick said 
he doesn't really know why he collects 
classic cars, rarely drives or shows any, 
and has no idea how many he has stored 
in barns and garages around Greenwich, 
Conn. 

The prize package at the auction, a 
sleek black two-seat Duesenberg con- 
vertible (vintage 1931 or 1932 — even the 
experts weren't sure) with red leather 
interior, spoke wheels and a rumble seat, 
went to Dieter Holterbosch, the 40-year- 
old Lowenbriiu importer, for S 10,000. 
A CBS television reporter asked Holter- 
bosch what he planned to do with the 
car. “Will you drive it to work?” he 
asked. The classic-car buffs sighed in 
mock disgust. Said Holterbosch. "Why, 
no. I'll use it just on Sundays to pick 
up the papers." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gary Player, explaining why he just 
missed a 197-yard hole-in-one at the 
Colonial Invitational: "I couldn't read 
the break in the green from the tee.” 

• Gus Mancuso, former catcher, after 
watching the swift Dodger, Willie Da- 
vis, run: “At long last baseball may have 
come up with a guy who can steal first.” 

• Bobby Layne: “Buddy Parker is one 
of the few coaches who remembers he 
used to be a player. If every player in 
the National Football League could 
work for the coach he likes best Pitts- 
burgh would have 900 players." 

• Joe Black, PGA tournament super- 
visor, on what's wrong with young pro 
golfers: “They're too young, some of 
them. It looks like a glorious way to 
make a living, so they come out here 
with somebody backing them and start 
fooling around. They spend more time 
playing gin than they do practicing." 

• UCLA Football Coach Bill Barnes 

on the Green Bay Packers: “What I’d 
like to pick up is their guards. They 
lead plays with the authority of Mitch 
Miller at a sing-along." end 



Were you born in 1932? 


Take stock — at age 30 — of 

Where have the years gone? Already 
you've crossed that important threshold 
into the thirties. 

Chances are, you're getting more and 
more anxious to provide a decent finan- 
cial cushion for your future. Yet you need 
to provide financial protection right now 
for your growing family. 

There’s a practical way to do both at 
the same time: through cash-value life 
insurance as offered by New England 
Life. And one of its greatest advantages 
is that you can end up taking out more 
than you put in. 


what New England Life's cash-v 

Say you buy a $15,000 policy. Your 
family gets that full amount of protec- 
tion. But that’s not all. Let’s assume you 
leave your dividends on deposit through 
the years. (Just for illustration here, 
we’ll apply our new, increased dividend 
scale, keeping in mind that these scales 
^necessarily change from time to time.) 

The cash value of your New England 
Life policy at age 65 is $16,303. Your 
premium payments, however, total only 
$10,616. This means that all the dollars 
you put in and $5,687 more can be yours 
to use at retirement. 


ue insurance can do for you. 

For 1932 or any other year, we’ll mail 
you more details about cash-value life 
insurance. Write Dept. 2S, 501 Boylston 
Street, Boston 17, Mass. Better still, talk 
with one of our agents. Do it now — 
before you're 31. 

New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company: Founder of mutual life insur- 
ance in America in 1835. Individual and 
group life insurance, annuities and pen- 
sions, group health coverages. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


MAN 

SIZE 

way to 
stop 

perspiration 

odor! 




STROKE PROTECTS ROUND-THE-CLOCK! 


$ 

9 


One stroke of Mennen Speed Stick is so man-size, it 
protects almost 3 times the area of a narrow roll-on 
track. It's the dry deodorant men like! Clean, fast and 
neat— just turn dial, up pops stick ! No drip or damp- 
ness, no tackiness, no messy rub-in. One stroke daily 
protects you round-the-clock! Won't irritate normal 
skin or stain clothes. And the scent— all man! 




f/y 




Foil 
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MENNEN SPEED STICK 

goes on wide. ..goes on dry 

The Deodorant for Men 


ACTUAL SPEAKER SIZE-5' x 3" 



Only Zenith puts a speaker this bi g 
in a radio so small! 


New Zenith Royal 500 Deluxe! World’s finest performing, most 
beautiful pocket radio! Never before has there been a pocket radio 
with a speaker this big! It’s Zenith’s new, exclusive Extended Range 
Speaker that revolutionizes pocket radio tone quality. You hear more 
clear high notes, more rich low notes — with up to 4 times the volume 
of other radios the same size! Imagine — room size sound from a 
pocket size radio! You must hear it to believe il ! Handsomely styled, 
non-breakable nylon cabinet in white, two-tone gray or ebony color, 
with smart gold color trim. Eight transistors. Quality-built by skilled 
American craftsmen. Zenith Royal 500 Deluxe, $60.00*. Zenith qual- 
ity pocket radios start as low as S26.95 * 



I — ~ ZEN IH RADIO CORPORATION, I 

'Jf IIC AGO 3>. I'.UNOIS. IN 

l 1 •C' ANADA: ZENITH radio CO* 

posaiicn Of Canada itd., toronio. ont. 


ZENITH 


The quality goes in 

before the name goes on 
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THE SMASHING tee SHOTS of Arnold Palmer are enabling him 
to overpower the pro circuit- Now lie has told Golf Editor Alfred 
Wright that he has made a radical change in his method of hitting 
his drive. These pictures, taken at last weekend's Colonial tourna- 
ment. show that Palmer has begun teeing the ball ciuitc high. In the 
past he hit down on it. almost as if striking an iron shot. Now he is 
swinging in such a way that his elubhead no longer touches the grass. 




D isclosing a new technique that has made his unbeliev- 
able tee shots even better. Arnold Palmer this week car- 
ried his siege of the professional golf tour to the Colonial 
National Invitation in Fort Worth. Everything he did there 
was. as usual, somewhat larger than life-size. H is response to 
challenge was ferocious. And. near the end, his ennui in 
the face of success was almost fatal. 

Palmer had come for revenge against a course that had 
consistently humbled him. and he got it in full measure. 
Even if victory nearly escaped him, as he was carried to a 
playoff by young Johnny Pott, his performance gave not 
the least comfort to his fellow pros. It was of the same type 
that enabled him to win three tournaments in five weeks, it 
was frankly awesome, it had his competitors talking to 
themselves, and golf followers talking about no one else. 

He blew a three-stroke lead almost casually on Sunday 
to cause the playoff. Pott played magnificently through a 
Texas gale that day, shooting a 69 for a total of 281. Palmer 
and Gary Player, meanwhile, were still on the course and 
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PALMER , - mti mini 

joking with each other over the ineptness 
of their play. "I got to watching Gary in- 
stead of thinking about the course, and I 
started playing badly with him," Palmer 
said later. “We began laughing about 
how badly we were doing." 

Nor could Palmer even be serious when 
the tournament ended in a tie. "A play- 
off is like working an eight-day week," 
he told reporters. Then he handed happy 
Johnny Pott a dime and said. "I'll match 
you for it right now-. Flip it.” Poll did. 
Palmer called heads, it came up tails and 
Pott said, “Thank you, gentlemen," and 


pretended to walk out. which is, all 
things considered, a logical thing to do 
when faced with a playoff against Arnold 
Palmer. That Palmer went on to win the 
playoff by four strokes surprised not 
even Johnny Pott. 

"It's getting so now that if Palmer 
doesn't win your golf tournament it 
hasn't been a success," Dan Jenkins, a 
Dallas sports columnist and golf writer, 
had said on Saturday as Palmer trudged 
up the 18th fairway with a score of 66 
and a three-stroke lead as good as in his 
pocket. (No one was paying any atten- 
tion to Johnny Pott, seven strokes back 
in fifth place.) 


So at that point it looked very much 
as if the Colonial National Invitation 
could be a distinct success, just as the 
Tournament of Champions in Las Ve- 
gas had been on the previous weekend 
and the Texas Open at San Antonio the 
week before that and the Masters three 
weeks before that and . . . 

There was a time, however, when it 
seemed as if the Colonial might not 
meet the necessary specifications, for 
Palmer thought seriously of passing it 
up. "It gets to be a question," he said, 
“of just how long you can go out there 
and do your best.” 

His absence would have been a seri- 



ARNOLD PALMER S MIGHTY SWING IS A THING OF VIOLENCE. FROM THE BIG FOLLOW-THROUGH ON A FURIOUS TEE SHOT TO THE 



ous blow to the Colonial, which justifi- 
ably prides itself on being one of the 
more prestigious and better-run events 
on the golf circuit. It has traditionally 
been considered the last of the truly big 
tournaments before the U.S. Open, it 
is played on a severe and demanding 
course, and it has often served as an in- 
dicator on the form of the goffers as 
they get set for the big championship. 

But what actually got Palmer to the 
Colonial was a challenge, and there is 
nothing like a challenge to stir the Palm- 
er juices. For seven years the Colonial 
had beaten Arnold Palmer. It had held 
him to the paltry total of 52,937 in prize 


money. It had demeaned him into such 
rounds as 81 and 80, and his highest pro 
tournament score, a whopping 312. His 
average finish had been a woeful 23rd 
place. 

“I would have just as soon passed it 
up.” Palmer said last Wednesday. "But 
it kind of bugged me the way they said 
I couldn't pfay Colonial." Previously he 
had admitted that “it isn't my type of 
course. It confines me off the tees. I get 
mad at it and try to cram the ball in the 
hole and you can't do that at Colonial. 
You have to romance it." Thus a thor- 
oughly challenged Palmer decided to 
come to Colonial and, though he may 


have called it romancing, what he ac- 
tually did for three days was club the 
course to death, shooting an overwhelm- 
ing 67, 72, 66. 

The enormous success of Arnold 
Palmer this season— and so far these 
have been the most successful five 
months of his career — has left the other 
tournament pros shaking their heads 
in dismay. Most of them prefer to think 
it is due to some sort of extraordinary 
luck in his putting, and they like to 
tease him about his putts. 

“Man, I'm a pretty good putter," 
Jack Burke Jr. was saying last week, 
“but I know how much luck is involved 

continued on page 100 


WHY I AM TURNING PRO 

by JERRY LUCAS 

The best college basketball player of his day ( and Sports Illustrated's 
Sportsman of the Year), Jerry Lucas has now made up his mimd about his 
future. In this exclusive article he announces his decision — and explains it 


F or a long time I have publicly said 
and personally believed that I would 
never play professional basketball. As 
the past season at Ohio State ended I 
was all the more convinced that I could 
not further my educational devel- 
opment or career goals by becoming a 
professional athlete. I felt that all any 
professional team would or could offer 
me was money — a big lump of money 
to be sure, but just money — and that 
they would have no interest in my edu- 
cation, my off-court future or in helping 
me achieve some of the many aims that 
are quite important to me. Now I have 
received a far different kind of offer from 
the Cleveland Pipers of the American 
Basketball League, and I am accepting 
it. I am signing a contract, and will play 
for Cleveland for two years. 

This decision comes after five of the 
most difficult months of my life. Every- 
where I went people were asking me, 
"What are you going to do, Jerry, what 
arc you going to do?” Since the season 
ended, the phone has been ringing inces- 
santly. Wire services, reporters, friends, 
all asking the same thing. Lately my wife 
Treva and I have had to leave the phone 
off the hook at night. 

1 told everyone that 1 would be willing 
to listen to representatives of the profes- 
sional teams that drafted me, Cleveland 
and the Cincinnati Royals of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association. But my 
attitude had not changed. NBA teams 
play as many as 1 16 games a year. The 
season is six months. You hopscotch 
your way endlessly around the country. 
My friends in the league had told me it 


was murder, mentally and physically. I 
have never wanted to live like that. I 
still don't. 

My first real contact with the profes- 
sional aspects of basketball came the 
week we lost the NCAA basketball 
championship to Cincinnati. Abe Saper- 
stein, commissioner of the ABL, offered 
me SI 0,000 to play for two weeks on a 
team that would barnstorm against his 
Harlem Globetrotters. I told him no, be- 
cause I already had another commit- 
ment that could not be changed. It was 
something I wanted badly to do — to 
make a series of banquet talks at schools 
in the Ohio area. I ended up scheduling 
50 talks in as many days, as w'ell as play- 
ing an exhibition series with some of 
my Ohio State teammates. 

First earnings 

Though I had to drop out of school 
for a quarter to do this, 1 made sever- 
al thousand dollars. For the first time 
Treva and I had some cash. She wanted 
a new' bedroom suite. "O.K.," I said. 
"But after that the lid goes on the bank 
account again." 

Two weeks after 1 turned down Mr. 
Saperstein 1 had a meeting with Pepper 
Wilson, general manager of the Cincin- 
nati Royals. He made an offer. It was a 
three-year contract, and I can't disclose 
the amount. [Ohio rumors place the fig- 
ure at about SIOO.OOO.— ED.| That was 
it. Just that lump of money, which would 
not last too long, especially when you 
consider taxes. What's more, I would 
not be able to finish at Ohio State in the 
near future. I now had two quarters to 


complete before getting a degree. I could 
not graduate until December, and the 
NBA season starts much earlier. Nor 
did the Royals have any specific thoughts 
or suggestions about my future. I told 
Mr. Wilson that this was not the kind 
of contract I was interested in. 

Shortly after that George Steinbren- 
ncr, the president of the Pipers, contact- 
ed me through Joe J. Hardy, a Colum- 
bus man who advises me, and a meeting 
was set. Mr. Steinbrenner arrived carry- 
ing briefcases filled with reasons why l 
should sign with Cleveland. There was a 
maroon folder with page after page ana- 
lyzing my future there. There was a chart 
showing what Piper attendance was ex- 
pected to be if I played, what that made 
me worth and, therefore, how much 1 
might logically be offered. There was a 
report that regional television was a cer- 
tainly and an ABL national TV pack- 
age an excellent possibility if I signed. 
There w'as also a Piper balance sheet. 
"You should have the facts," Mr. Stein- 
brenner said. The facts showed the Pi- 
pers lost SI 70,000 last season. 

He told me the group he heads, made 
up of 17 Cleveland businessmen, bought 
the Pipers in I960 largely because they 
hoped to sign me, and they had been 
working since with that goal in mind. 
He said he had insisted when the Pi- 
pers joined the ABL that their territorial 
draft area must be all of Ohio and that 
each team should get two territorial 
picks. You see, they also wanted Hav- 
licck. ITeammate and fellow All-Amer- 
ica John Havlicek probably will join 
Lucas at Cleveland.— ED.) "If we don't 
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sign you." Mr. Steinbrenner said, “I 
doubt we will keep the franchise." 

The Pipers hadcarefullystudied my ob- 
jections to professional basketball. They 
came armed with answers. Mr. Stein- 
brenner began at once that first day 
talking about education. He knew Ohio 
State representatives had done that 
four years ago. and that had been the 
reason I had selected OSU over 150 
other schools. He said the ABL schedule 
had been cut to about 70 games— at 
his suggestion — and would not open 
until December. Therefore I could finish 
school. He offered a two-year contract 
instead of three. After two years, he 
said, the club would see that my way 
was paid through the graduate school 
of my choice. He said 1 wasn’t expected 


to play more than two years. He ofTered 
what amounted to a portfolio of stocks 
and investments that virtually assured 
me an income for years. Some of these 
were with firms that were also interested 
in hiring me on a career basis, once I 
stopped playing basketball. 

The present value of the investments 
is about S40.000. My salary with the 
Pipers will be roughly SI 0.000 a season. 
This adds up to much less than the 
Cincinnati offer. But to me it is much 
more in long-range terms. 

Alter a delay of a week — Mr. Stein- 
brenner is vice-president of a shipping 
company, and one of his boilers blew 
up — Treva and I went to Cleveland 
for a second discussion with the Pipers. 
We met some influential Cleveland busi- 


nessmen. We were taken to the Cleve- 
land Athletic Club with the thought 
that we might want to join, and finally 
we were even shown some apartments 
that we might like. I hadn't said yes, yet. 
But Treva apparently had. She picked 
out an apartment. 

I am very surprised that the Pipers 
came up with such an offer. But they had 
concerned themselves with the things 
that concerned me. They had answered 
all my objections to professional basket- 
ball. They had managed to do the only 
thing that could have made me change 
my mind. Late last week I decided to 
accept their offer. 

That is the story behind the most 
important personal decision I have 
ever made. But it does not include one 
of the biggest factors of all. 

In the past two years I have come to 
understand the responsibility that goes 
with being a public figure. I can't say 
I started off to build any kind of image, 
but it happened. Everywhere I have 
gone to talk in the past six weeks parents 
have come up to me and said how they 
tell their little boy he should grow up to 
be like Jerry Lucas. It is the best thing 
to come out of my athletic career, this 
possibility that I can. and have, set a 
good example for youngsters. I feel 
very strongly about teaching and lead- 
ing children, so I was left with conflict- 
ing ideas about turning professional. 

On the one hand. I felt I should not, 
because you can set an example for 
children by showing them that there 
are many more important things tha’n 
money. On the other hand. I have come 
to realize how quickly I would be out 
of the public eye if I did not continue 
my athletic career, and how I would 
consequently be less able to achieve 
many of the things w ith youth and youth 
organizations that I hope to. 

1 thought a great deal about the situ- 
ation, and I knew that I would disap- 
point a great number of people no matter 
what I did. Finally, I decided last week- 
end that it would be best if I played 
basketball a little longer, while trying to 
present the same image as a professional 
athlete that I did as an amateur. end 



Three- wheeling 

An Shay 


The moment Eddie Sachs is living through in the cockpit of 
his speeding Offenhauser racer {above) and in retrospect 
C right ) is one few drivers would want to share. Coming out 
of the third turn of Indianapolis’ “500” oval in a practice 
ride last week, the veteran driver saw his left front wheel 
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was coining off. At 135 mph he knew that to step on the 
brakes would be fatal. He nursed the crippled car along 
carefully into the fourth turn. There the wheel came off 
completely, sending Eddie's car screeching and sparking 
down 1,000 yards of straightaway before it finally stopped. 
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Run 
for the 
Peanuts 


The first Intercollegiate Elephant Race 
Meeting in human history — and perhaps 
the last — ended last week in this plod- 
away victory by Harvard's 414-ton entry 
Sonita, Joe Russin up. The meet, in Ful- 
lerton, Calif., originated in a half-serious 
suggestion by the Dean of Students at 
the host school. Orange County State 
College. It developed into a trumpeting 
reality and a smashing success. “The big- 
gest problem,” said one contestant, “was 
convincing people there really was going 
to be a race.” In the end 1 6 colleges bor- 
rowed pachyderms from farms that raise 
them for the movies and called for vol- 
unteer mahouts to ride them. When the 
great day came at hastily christened 
Dumbo Downs — an idle oat field — it 
look 25 marines to handle the crowd of 
10,000. “We were sure the elephants 
would run, "saidwinning Mahout Russin. 
“The question was whether they'd slop.” 
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SWEET , SAD LIFE 
OF A RELIEVER 


Sometimes he's riding high, sometimes he just plain wants 
to quit baseball. But one thing: he's never bored or boring 

by JIM BROSNAN 

Copyright C 1962 by Jam-s P. Browon 


Here is a second helping from the sampler of Cin- 
cinnati's pitcher-author, Jim Brosnan. Like other 
extracts which recently appeared in Sports Illus- 
TRATED ( April 9). they are from his new hook. Pen- 
nant Race ( Harper & Brothers , $3.95). published 
this week. Part of an earlier Brosnan book. The 
Long Season, also appeared first in this magazine. 


Jk#ow we'd regained first place from the Dodg- 
" " ers, but our prospects had failed to stir a 
sleepy sportswriter from Dayton, Ohio, who sat 
on the dugout bench thinking up reasons why the 
Reds were winning. His questions reflected his 
pessimism, an attitude to be avoided until you're 
five runs down in the last inning. 1 picked up the 
new steel-colored heavy bat that hitters swing in 
the on-deck circle to make themselves feel strong. 

“What is that?" asked the writer. 

“That. Froggie, is an extruded aluminum foot- 
ball. What did you think it was!" 

Don Blasingame led off against Ray Sadecki, 
the Cards’ young left-hander, who'd beaten us 
four straight limes. (And was not yet 21!) As Blas- 
ingame swung hard at Sadecki's first pitch and 
missed, Pete Whiscnant said, "If I were manager 
and Blasingame ever hit a fly ball I'd fine him. He 
oughta hit nothing but line drives." 

Blasingame hit the next pitch onto the right- 
field pavilion for a home run. 

"That's another reason you’re not a manager, 
Pete," said Jim O'Toole. 

“He should still try to hit line drives all the 
time, a little guy like that. Let the big boys hit 
the long ball." 

Gene Freese, a bigger boy than Blasingame, hit 
a two-run homer later in the inning to give Sa- 
decki a taste of adult living. He stayed in for four 
more innings but the Cardinals couldn't do any- 
thing with Ken Hunt's hanging curve except hit 
line drives at somebody. 

Hunt, slightly embarrassed at his good luck, 
said. “All I'm trying to do is throw strikes!" 

“Well, throw 'em. Don’t worry about it," Whis- 
enantadvised him. "Ain't nobody been killed yet!” 

Manager Fred Hutchinson sent Marshall (The 
Fox) Bridges to the bullpen “just in case.” The 
Fox half smiled as he started to throw. “Guess 
Ah ain't on the block yet. Professor," he said to 
me. "Didn't think he'd evah trust me no more." 

Hunt needed no help, however, and looked 
particularly strong in the clubhouse eating a sand- 
wich between games. Whisenant pounded him 
on the back and shook hands with every man 
on the club. 

“Got to push in this second game now. Gotta 
jack ourselves up. Ain’t done a thing yet today." 
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How Sears developed a better sleeping bag 


-thanks to Ted Williams 


Ted Williams, new consultant for Sears, Roebuck and Co. on sporting 
goods, told us this: “You people make the best sleeping bags in the 
world, but I’m a big guy. How about making one a foot longer and 
wider so I can stretch out in it?” Read what happened next. 


‘-r tt then I hit the hay I like to stretch 
VV out. And I need room to do it. 
You can’t get comfortable if you’re all 
tied up like a pretzel.” 

Ted, as usual, made a lot of sense. 

Standard sleeping bags arc 33 inches 
wide by 75 inches long. We had been 
making a larger one, 33 x 79. Ted 
wanted one even bigger. Really big. 

We had one handmade for him. It’s 
42 inches wide and 85 inches long. He 


likes it so much we have added it to our 
line. You can buv an exact duplicate. 

This story is a typical example of 
how Ted Williams works with Sears 
to develop all kinds of sporting and 
camping equipment. When you see his 
name on a piece of Scars merchandise, 
you can be absolutely certain it’s the 
best value you can get for your money. 

This bag is available only at Sears. It 
costs $37. Oversize mattress, $15. 







When you wouldn't dream of appearing at a summer 
function dressed in anything but an open convertible 
and a Hart Schaffner & Marx sportcoat. 



BROS NAN continued 


“Maybe L.A. will lose, Pete,” I said. 

“Can't depend on anybody to help us 
out. You gotta win it yourselves.” 

Bob Purkey battled the Cardinals for 
seven innings in the second game de- 
spite a sore elbow. Between innings 
Doc Rohde, the trainer, slathered the el- 
bow with Capsolin, an ointment that re- 
lieves pain in the elbow by blistering the 
skin covering it. With Purkey scheduled 
to hit in the eighth, down by one run. 
Hutch told him he'd done well enough. 

“I'll usea hitter if we get that far. Broz, 
go heat up.” 

Blasingame. second man in the lineup, 
led off, and it seemed unlikely that we'd 
get “that far.” But by the time the Cardi- 
nal bullpen was through making mis- 
takes eight men had hit and we had a 
two-run lead. 

I walked Joe Cunningham to start the 
Cardinal eighth, bringing up the tying 
run and setting up my ninth save when 
the next six hitters failed to reach base. 
Our four-run ninth made the job easier, 
and prompted Purkey 's congratulatory 
remarks. “Nice goin'. I can see why you 
walked Cunningham. You must have 
known something.” 

Freese, having batted in six runs dur- 
ing the day, wasn’t a bit depressed when 
the bus broke down. He joined a fam- 
ily picnic in the backyard adjoining the 
roadside. 

“Bunch of Polacks," he said when he 
returned to the bus with a bagful of beer 
bottles. “Couldn't play horseshoes but 
they had plenty of beer.” 

“They’ll call you for passes next trip 
in, y’know.” 

“It’s worth it,” said Freese. 


here’s one good thing about this 
" park,” said Whisenant two nights 
later. “They play the best music before 
the game.” 

With Erroll Garner swinging through 
the P.A. system, we took a 40-minute 
batting practice and watched to see the 
Milwaukee-San Francisco score posted 
on the board. 

“Giants arc hot again,” I said. “Only 
a game behind us now.” 

“Only half a game, Broz," said Joey 
Jay. “They won 11-2. Bombed Spahn. 
I heard it on the way to the park.” 

“Looks like he’s had it, finally," I said. 
“Doesn't look like he’ll win 20 this year." 

“Whitey Ford oughta win 30 the way 
he’s going," said Purkey. “He's got 10 
already, hasn't he?" 
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Now! The oil that 

protects you if you forget to change 


If — like most people — you some- 
times forget to change motor oil 
when you should, give yourself a 
protection reserve. Put in Pennzoil, 
the oil that keeps on protecting. 

Pennzoil is 100% Pennsylvania 
oil refined by an exclusive process, 
making it the world’s richest motor 
oil. Z-7 makes it so complete you 
need never buy additives. Result: 
Pennzoil’s protection reserve. 

Cars perform better, engines live 
longer on Pennzoil Z-7. Insist on 


it at your favorite service station, 
car dealer or garage. Or write for 
name and address of dealer near 
you. Pennzoil, Oil City 55, Pa. 

When to 

change oil: 


-Ft*- F- 

MOTOR Oil 


in Swimming Pools 
it’s better if it’s 

Paddock 

OF CALIFORNIA 

120 builders across the nation 
40,000 Pools ■ 40 Years Experience 

For free Pool Planning Kit write Dept, d 

Paddock 

— v OF CALIFORNIA 

V'iE’i t 4 i\ 14600 Arminta Street 
Van Nuys, California 
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BROSNAN continued 


"I don't know," I said. “But he's the 
best left-hander in the game." 

One of the reasons given by Pittsburgh 
writers and fans for the Pirates' slow 
start was the slump of Hal Smith, the No. 
2 catcher. In 1960 he'd helped win the 
pennant, swinging a big bat against left- 
handed pitching. When he faced O'Toole 
in the second inning of the game, he 
was hitting under .200. So Tootie walked 
him. 

“Why didn't he walk Dick Stuart?" 
Bill Henry asked. Big Slu, booed by the 
fans when he came to bat, had hit a two- 
run homer to give Pittsburgh the lead. 

“Hutch says there's a campaign on to 
run Stuart outa town,” I said. “Wish 
they would before he kills us again." 

• 'They’reall a bunch of f ronl-runners," 
somebody said. “If Pittsburgh doesn’t 
win again this year they’ll run ’em all 
outa town!” 

“Wonder if they'll make a trade to- 
night?" Jay Hook asked. (At midnight 
Pacific Time the trading deadline was 
due. After that time no interclub trades 


could be made, under the rules. Under- 
the-table trades, involving waivers and 
gentleman's agreements, were not only 
possible but likely.) 

O'Toole threw 118 pitches in eight 
innings. Fighty of them were strikes and 
he had a 4-3 lead going into the last of 
the ninth. 

"Tootie oughta waste a pitch once in 
a while when he's got two strikes on a 
hitter," said Whisenant. "They already 
got three hits on 2-0 pitches.” 

"So what!" I said. "What difference 
docs it make when the guy gets a hit?" 

“It's not good pitching, Broz. You 
know it. Besides. Hutch doesn't like it." 

When Dick Groat singled on a 2-0 
pitch with one out in the ninth. Hutch 
jerked O'Toole and brought me in. With 
six right-handed batters coming up in 
order, the percentages indicated the 
change. Roberto Clemente swung at, and 
missed, two low sliders, then took a third 
one just off the plate. 

"I'll give him a low fast ball away 
and then come back with the slider,” I 


decided. But Clemente topped the fast 
ball and it rolled 10 feet out toward the 
mound. I let it roll, thinking the catcher, 
Jerry Zimmerman, might get to it before 
1 could. It came farther than I’d judged, 
and Jerry couldn't make a play. 

"My ball," I said to him. “Couldn't 
get off the mound, that's all." 

"Forget it,” he said. “Make this guy 
hit your pitch now.” 

Stuart had beaten me twice before 
with home runs over the scoreboard. 

“If he pulls me tonight, he's gonna 
have to step across the plate,” 1 mut- 
tered to myself. "Everything away from 
him." 

Stuart took a low slider for a ball, 
then hit a belt-high slider just off the 
outside corner. It was hit well, but to 
right center, and Gus Bell ran back to- 
ward the fence, drifted with the ball 
toward the screen and jumped up against 
the low wall in front of the stands. The 
ball cornered off the screen just over his 
head, bounced away, and by the time 
Vada Pinson recovered it Clemente and 



Jockey 

IMPORTED THOROBRED HOSIERY 

i 

“...100% wool 
and completely 

machine washable .” 

The fact that Thorohretl Hosiery is 
from Jockey. . . and imported from 
England ( Leicester County— outstand- 
ing wool producing area), should he 
enough to influence a discriminating 
buyer. Should you need a bit more of a 
push, however, consider this exclusive: 
Thorobreds are machine washable, yet 
they simply will not shrink out of sock size. 
New process, you know. Developed for 
the British Government. Dylanize® 
washable wool.TWis alone makesThoro- 
breds well worth 12 shillings. 

The Jockey red toe stripe is 
the mark of a Thorobred. 
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Groat had both scored, and we'd blown 
another one. 

The clubhouse gloom was opaque. 
Hutch stared at me, accusingly. O'Toole, 
who needed the win, wouldn’t look at 
me. Even the beer tasted lousy. 

“Let's go get loaded. Roomie." I said 
to Howie Nunn. 

“Better not. Rooms," he said. “Hutch 
might check tonight." 

The 2 o’clock curfew check is a dis- 
ciplinary threat seldom invoked by 
Hutchinson. He'd used it once, in L.A. 
But it was only a hundred bucks. 

~ t a time when we led the league by 
two games, at a time when I could 
seem to do nothing wrong most of the 
time on the mound, at a time when peo- 
ple on Cincinnati streets seemed to ad- 
mire me just because I played for the 
Reds, in the middle of a sunny summer 
afternoon 1 decided to quit baseball. 
Speaking aloud to myself, alone in my 
hotel room, I said, “I've had enough." 
Then I put down my book, poured myself 


a Scotch and walked to the mirror to 
see if that was really me sounding off. 
It looked like me. 

The grind gets rough whether you're 
winning or not. Success is as difficult 
to endure as failure. 

I swallowed the drink, gave myself 
an encouraging wink, sat down, picked 
up my book and read the answer to my 
hallucination in Advise and Consent: 

“Men do not often act on such im- 
pulses, which are immediately thwarted 
by reminders that this is a workaday 
world, after all. and here they are, after 
all, and such gestures would be com- 
pletely irrational, after all, and what in 
hell are they thinking about, after all; 
and so they don’t do them." 

And so I reported, a little wobbly, to 
the ball park, feeling fortunate that I'd 
learned to read at an early age. Blasin- 
game handed me the afternoon paper. 

"You see this?" he asked. “Hal Smith 
has quit.” 

Smith, the Cardinal catcher, had suf- 
fered a mild heart attack and had been 


advised never to play ball again. A witty 
little guy, one of the best receivers in the 
game, he probably hadn't even thought 
about quitting. And he must have ac- 
cepted the news more bitterly than his 
published quip showed: 

“They put me in the hospital just 
when I had an eight-game hitting streak. 
Guess they must have suspected some- 
thing!” 

"A damn shame!” I said, a remark 
echoed by every player in the game who 
knew Smith. 

(“At least,” I thought, "he’s got a 
good reason!") 

Ken Hunt started for us against Ernie 
Broglio. 

“Broglio’s been havin' his troubles, 
Broz,” said Whisenant. “What makes 
a pitcher win 20 one year and flop the 
next?” 

“Ernie probably doesn't know cither. 
Whiz. I wouldn’t. I never won 20.” 

“Well, let’s grind it out, boys!" Whise- 
nant yelled. "Day off today. Only one 
game to play!" 



Jockey 

IMPORTED THOROBRED HOSIERY 

1 

. . wear points 
are heavily 

nylon reinforced.” 

Here’s a bit of a catcher for you. Look 
closely now. As I hold this Jockey all- 
wool Thorobred to my lantern . . . see 
that shadow? That’s the high splice 
reinforcement. Extra yarn knit with the 
wool, up an inch or so into the rib. 
Nylon yarn, you know. Rugged. It’s in 
the entire heel, here in the high splice 
“Oxford rub” area. ..and in the toe. As 
long as you’re going after a good all- 
wool sock. ..quiet colored and gentle- 
manly ribbed . . . you might well expect 
to have all wear points protected . . . even 
for only 12 shillings. 
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BROSNAN roil tinned 


St. Louis gave Broglio a run to work 
on in the first, but he gave two back 
before fanning Bell on a good, overhand 
curve ball. In the third inning, in the 
same situation, he threw Bell the same 
curve and Gus hit it out of the park 
for three runs. 

"So whaddya goin' to do!” Broglio’s 
expression said as Manager Solly Hemus 
came out to talk to him. Broglio turned 
his back on Hemus, and Solly took him 
out of the game. 

Hunt's fast ball subdued the Cardinal 
bats for four innings. Then a blister on 
his pitching hand broke. Wiping the 
blood on his pants between pitches, he 
switched to slow stuff. Frank Robinson 
hit another home run, and the bullpen 
turned to pennant prospects. 

"We jus’ gotta win it, now," said 
Bridges. "Ah gotta mortgage Ah wanna 
pay off.” 

"What are you going to do with your 
share of the Series, Gabby?” I asked 
Bill Henry. 

“Gonna buy me about a hundred 


acres up there in the Big Thicket.” 

"Where's that?" 

"Up near Houston. They had seven 
inches of rain in Houston today. Lots of 
pasture growin’ up there." 

"When you going to quit this game. 
Gab?” 

"I don’t know. Do you?” 

"Sure. Two more years,” I said. 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Still don’t. 

ow come Turner never works with 
you and me, Brosnan?"asked Henry. 
We were sitting on the bench before bat- 
ting practice watching Jim Turner criti- 
cize Jim Maloney’s pitching stride. 

“We’re too old. Gab," I said. "Pitch- 
ing coaches don’t know you after you 
pass 30.” 

Turner had enough young pitchers to 
keep him busy for six months. Pitching 
faults often become bad habits if not 
detected and corrected immediately. The 
coach with a knack for explaining meth- 


ods of modifying poor deliveries, wasted 
motions and faulty pitching patterns is 
invaluable. 

"It’s tough to learn the tricks when 
you get up here, though. Gab,” I said. 
“You watch Charley Dressen today. If 
Hunt lets anybody get on base he can 
figure that guy’s gonna steal the next 
base. Dressen takes advantage of every 
opportunity and Hunt just can't hold a 
man on with that slow delivery of his.” 

Hunt retired the side in order in the 
first, but Hank Aaron led off the second 
with a double and stole third base on 
the next pitch. Lee Maye then singled 
and stole second and third. 

"That’s enough to drive a pitcher out 
of his mind," Sherman (Roadblock) 
Jones said. "Poor kid.” 

Hutchinson walked out to the mound 
to talk to Hunt. Ken forced Joe Torre 
to hit a ground ball to Kasko, but the 
ball went through Eddie for an error 
and Maye scored. 

"Can’t do anything right," Jones said. 
“It’s contagious.” 
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“...knit of 

the finest worsted 

in all England” 

Perhaps you’ve already guessed that 
Jockey Thorobred hosiery is a bit 
above average. Quite. Hose luxury is 
a combination of the yarn itself and the 
knitting process. Worsted, you know, 
is made by twisting fibers into yarn. 
English worsted is high twist. A firm 
tight yarn. Finest quality in the world. 
The worsted you see here is knitted 
with a special attachment— a positive 
feed control. Impressive device. Gives 
each square inch of a sock precisely the 
same amount of yarn. Stretch it on a 
ball. You’ll not see one flaw. Amazing 
perfection for just 12 shillings. 
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“How’s your arm feel. Road?" I asked. 

"Don't worry about ol' Road's arm. 
I can throw every day I’ll have to." 

"How about you. Roomie?" 

Howie Nunn wiggled his right hand, 
grimaced and said. "Don't think I can 
throw any breaking stuff." 

"Dazzle ’em with your footwork, 
Nunn,” Henry suggested. 

The phone rang, summoning Hook. 
Jay had given up eight runs in four in- 
nings just four days before — a trauma- 
inducing experience. But he grabbed 
the ball and started throwing. 

Wally Post batted for Hunt in the fifth 
and Hook rode out to the mound, faced 
three batters and fanned two of them. 

"He’s really throwing the ball today.” 
I said. "That’s the way to come back. 
Forget the cute stuff and let it all out!" 

But Aaron and Joe Adcock hit back- 
to-back home runs off Hook in the sixth, 
and as Adcock circled the bases Hook 
crouched on the mound, hands on his 
knees, staring at the ground. 

“Guess when you're having a bad 


week, nothing goes right," said Jones. 

The bullpen phone rang. 

"You’re next. Road,” I reported. 

"He must have heard me,” he said. 
He stripped off his jacket, held his right 
arm up and looked at it. “Well, let’s 
go, rubber arm. It beats sloppin’ hogs!” 

"When you gonna work, Brosnan?” 
asked Henry. "You on a vacation?” 

"Saturday’s my day of rest.” 

Lou Burdette had a five-hitter and a 
shutout as we started the ninth. A wet 
five-hitter. 

“You could sec the spit flyin' off the 
ball when it was halfway to the plate,” 
Frank Robinson complained later. 

Maybe that’s what Turner should be 
teaching. 

O n March 19, 1961, Sy Burdick asked 
me: "Broz, what do you really 
want out of baseball, besides money?" 
And I said, hiding my hopes behind a 
spray of tobacco juice, "I want to make 
the All-Star team and play in a World 
Series." 


"Why don’t you do both this year?” 
he asked, smiling to himself at the idea 
that we might win the pennant. 

"One year at a time,” I said. 

Although Cincinnati had won the 
first-half championship, the All-Star 
team selections excluded all the Reds 
but two, Eddie Kasko and Frank Robin- 
son. And they were on the second team! 

"Gordy Coleman should be on it,” 
said Robby. "He’s hitting twice as much 
as any other first baseman in the league.” 

"Pinson deserves it,” said Kasko. 
"Where would we be without him?” 

The pitchers had not yet been an- 
nounced. Ordinarily eight pitchers are 
selected for each team. Over and over, 
as the day of the All-Star Game ap- 
proached, I reviewed the statistics of the 
top pitchers, trying to figure if there 
were eight better records than mine. 
With five wins, 13 saves and a 2.25 ERA 
I felt I’d done as well as I ever could 
hope to do for half a season. 

"Jay or Purkey ought to make it,” 
said Whisenant. 

continued 
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"... becomes softer, 
fluffier with 

each washing.” 

When an ordinary wool sock is washed, 
it shrinks. It “mats” or “felts”. Feels 
lifeless, stiff. Jockey Thorobred hose 
have an extraordinary advantage. They 
have the Stevenson process, Dylanize,® 
that modifies the structure of the wool 
fiber. Helps it keep its natural, luxurious 
softness. Even when washed in 140° 
water, Thorobred Dylanize wool will 
not shrink or mat. Becomes even softer. 
Fortunate combination for year-round 
comfort, sir. Superior wool hose and 
Dylanize. . . for 12 shillings. 

The Jockey red toe stripe is 
the mark of a Thorobred. 
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BROSNAN continual 


“Broz, you’re a cinch," said Lynch. 

"And you've got pretty blue eyeballs, 
Jerry,” 1 replied. 

"Isn’t Broz a cinch, Pete?" Lynch 
insisted. 

The holiday crowd that drifted slowly 
into our park looked like they’d lost 
their way. To somewhere else. Anywhere 
else. 

"Lousy fans. Where are they?" asked 
Zimmerman. "Here we are leading the 
league!" 

"It’s a beautiful, sunny holiday day. 
Would you go to a ball game?" I asked. 
"Besides, the game's televised. They’re 
probably all at picnics.” 

“Where?” he asked. 

"In the parking lot, stupid!” 

The Pirates filed past our dugout, 
looking no more enthusiastic than the 
crowd. Don Hoak's appearance drew 
some expected booing. Then, as Walter 
(Moose) Moryn walked by, Freese yelled 
to him, "Hey, Moose, when you're done 
with that head 1 want to mount it!” 

Joey Jay further dampened any Pirate 


holiday spirit by pitching a three-hitter. 
Freese hit a home run in the fifth to give 
Jay all the help he needed at bat. Jay 
failed to get any base hits himself, for 
which he was needled by Maloney, who 
had hit safely in each of his starts. 

"I get ’em only when I need ’em," 
Jay said. 

The trainer gave me a De^edrine 
"bomber" to keep me awake for the 
bridge game on the long plane trip to 
Chicago and San Francisco, and we left 
by bus for the airport after the ball game. 
Just as we crossed over the Ohio River 
bridge to Kentucky, Avery Robbins, 
our traveling secretary, said, "Broz, you 
didn’t make the All-Star team. I had to 
make travel plans for the guys that did. 
Don't tell anybody until they release it 
to the press. Sorry. You deserved it.” 

"Well, maybe we’ll win the pennant," 
I said. 

At the airport we had a 45-minute 
wait for the plane. I walked to the bar, 
ordered a Martini — "make it a double” 
—and drowned myself in self-pity. 


1 stared at the mirror. "With a head 
like that, how could you expect to make 
an All-Star team?" I thought. My smile 
turned into a horselaugh. The horse 
sounded like a manager I played for 10 
years before. He had said: "Brosnan, 
you don’t belong in baseball. Quit, why 
don't you!" 

"That’s a manager for you," I said to 
my reflection. "They pick the pitchers 
for the All-Star Game. How could you 
expect to make it!” 

"So you rationalize," said the mirror 
me. "There are 80 pitchers in the league 
and you’re making yourself out to be 
one of the top eight. Is that it?” 

"Right!" I said, almost aloud. "Let me 
have another Martini, please," I said to 
the bartender. 

He also poured me a glass of water 
and wiped the spillage of my last drink 
off the bar. Joey Jay tapped me on the 
shoulder. 

"Partner,” he said. "About the bridge 
game. You going to — ” 

"No," I mumbled. "Forget it.” I don’t 
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. . we gave it 
special proportioned 
sizing, too ” 

Here’s something you, perhaps, 
wouldn’t ordinarily think of when 
seeking a smartly groomed foot. Hose 
of proportioned size. Ordinary hose 
have the same leg length for all foot 
sizes. Jockey insisted on more. We 
applied our British skills toward devel- 
oping a knitting scale to produce sock 
leg lengths proportioned to each foot 
size. The smaller the foot, the shorter 
the leg— larger feet, longer leg. Basic 
tailoring. But Jove, it does add dash 
to these all-wool Thorobred hose. 
So much, too, for just 12 shillings. 
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know why I should have been mad at 
him. 

O n Sunday morning the sports sec- 
tion of any responsible newspaper 
prints a statistical record of most major 
league ballplayers, including games of 
the preceding Friday. Some players are 
excluded because they’ve made too few 
significant appearances at the plate or 
on the mound. 

“Why don’t you win a game once in 
a while?" my friends write when my rec- 
ord doesn’t appear. “Or even lose one. 
It takes six decisions now. I see." (Or 
eight, or 10, depending upon the month 
of the season.) “I know you’re pitch- 
ing, because I follow you every game. 
If you’d just get your record in print on 
Sunday I could brag about you!" 

Discreetly, your friends ignore you 
when your record is embarrassing. When 
your record is good enough for the top 
10 in the league, you often hope to hear 
from them. It is such an important com- 
munication medium that, if you’re on 


top on Monday or Tuesday, you hope 
you don’t pitch on Thursday or Friday, 
just to maintain your position for Sun- 
day morning. 

I ignored the National League “pitch- 
ing" statistics at breakfast on July 16. 
cursing the Cubs — my jinx — for being 
in the league. Had it not been for them 
in 1961 I’d have been so far in front that 
even Danny Murtaugh would have had 
to pick me for the All-Star team. And 
my fan mail would fill the mailbox. 

Hutch couldn’t think of anyone bet- 
ter than me to relieve Hunt after we’d 
given the Cubs two runs to tie the score 
and George Altman's homer had given 
them a sixth-inning lead. Hutch ranted 
up and down the dugout complaining 
about the poor fielding, lousy pitching 
and lack of hitting, then yelled at me, 
“You go on down there and get warm!" 

It took the Cubs 15 minutes to get us 
out in our half of the sixth, more than 
enough time for me to warm up. And 
I went off to the mound as our inning 
ended without any scoring on our part. 


I walked Ed Bouchee and hung a slider 
to Al Heist, who doubled a run home to 
make the score 4-2 Chicago. The Cubs 
obviously loved to hit me, so I had to 
get nasty. 

Don Zimmer flipped away from a 
malice-directed fast ball, jumped back 
up, moved closer to the plate, dug in and 
had to get out from under another pitch. 
His aggressive attitude changed slightly 
and he waved, feebly, at a curve ball that 
was the third strike. 

My next two innings were scoreless, 
which may have proved a point about 
the efficacy of knocking batters down 
when they're beating your brains out. 
We nearly lost any chance at a pennant 
in the eighth inning, however. Pinson 
and Robinson collided, chasing a pop 
fly. Robby had the ball in his glove when 
Vada banged into him. 

“Clumsy!" I muttered angrily to my- 
self. “I need all the help I can get!" 

Pinson and Robinson lay sprawled in 
right center field for a few minutes while 
Hutch rubbed his hands and brow anx- 
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. .four brutal tests 
ensure perfection.” 

Good show, Thorobred. In wash tests 
four times more severe than British or 
American standards they refuse to 
shrink. After hours of scorching sun- 
light, their handsome solid and heather 
hues check out permanent. In wash- 
fastness tests their colors don’t “crock 
off” or bleed. And after thousands of 
abrasive rubs in the fiendish Martin- 
dale machine, Thorobred hose outwear 
any other all-wool hose. Surely, sir, by 
now you know you’re buying the finest 
...and for only 12 shillings. (Oh, yes. 
31.50 in America.) 

The Jockey red toe stripe is 
the mark of a Thorobred. 
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Relax, you wora’t look wrinkled 

“Dacron” is a man’s best friend! 


<5om> 


THROUGH CHEMlS 


TOnmma "KIT T OO adds the famous wrinkle resistance and press 
liVvuUiU3 JJJ Jj CO retention of "Dacron” for extra neatness. Su- 
perbly styled in classic Ivy models, patterned or plain. About $7 at fine stores. 


BROSNAN continual 

iously. They recovered quickly, although 
they both looked groggy, and Robby 
limped back to his position. 

They both finished the game, and so 
did I. But we. and everyone else in the 
lineup, failed to get even one hit in the 
last three innings. 

"We ain't do anything right against 
this club," Hutch said after the game. 

Maybe it was their multiple-coach 
management system. Wish they'd pick 
one man to run their team. Say Charley 
Dressen. We could beat him. 

r he Milwaukee Braves followed the 
Cubs into our town. The Braves 
stayed at the Terrace Hilton Hotel in 
Cincinnati. Most clubs stayed at the 
Netherland Hilton, one block south, 
which had upper-floor windows offering 
an unimpeded view of the Terrace Hil- 
ton rooms. I could look right into those 
Braves rooms that had a southern ex- 
posure. If Charley Dressen had wanted 
to check on his players he could have 
rented my room. 

Instead, he supervised his players’ 
movements in his own subtie manner. 

"I caught two of my players after cur- 
few,” he said proudly, "with a trick I 
guess they never heard of. I plugged the 
keyhole in their room door. When they 
went to the desk claiming they had the 
wrong key they found a notice that they 
had been fined!” 

Which angered the kiddies no end. 
And they went to Crosley Field and beat 
the Reds. 

Warren Spahn started, still looking 
for the 297th victory of his career. (Who 
needs that many? Most people don't 
win a hundred games in their entire 
lives!) 

Almost a month had passed while 
Spahnie pitched unsuccessfully. He only 
needed four wins to reach the 300-win 
mark. 

I couldn't have cared less, and Spahn 
didn't look too confident himself when 
Post hit a tremendous home run over 
the parking lot beyond the screen behind 
the left-field fence. Pete Whisenant pan- 
tomimed the motion of an angler casting 
for a big fish, aiming a line at Spahn on 
the pitching mound and reeling him in 
as Post touched home plate. 

Spahn shook the fantasy out of Pete's 
mind, however, retiring the side and 
doubling home the tying run in the 
fourth. Howie Nunn relieved Jones at 
this point. Howie's arm was still sore. 
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lakes and rivers, five huge reservoir playgrounds, fourteen 
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Thousands of miles of modern, scenic highways make 
Outdoor Mississippi easier to reach and more fun to enjoy. 
Come and share this wonderful fun with us this summer. 
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from §27.95 (slightly higher in the West). 
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BROSNAN continued 

but he was a bit self-conscious about the 
check he’d drawn the day before and 
said he'd belter do something to cam his 
next one. 

The Braves, as Charley Dressen had 
publicly suspected, were a bunch of real 
swingers, on and off the field. As much 
as they sympathized with Nunn, a mu- 
tual swinger, as he tried agonizingly to 
pitch, they gloated over the possibilities 
inherent in Howie’s floating fast balls. 

“Man, I thought you were going to 
faint!" Adcock told Nunn after the ball 
game. "I don’t sec how you could get 
the ball to the plate." 

Adcock's single in the filth inning had 
made Nunn the losing pitcher, a fact 
noted by Paul Sommerkamp, the P.A. 
announcer, who reviewed the line score 
for the fans as they left the park, booing. 

“Milwaukee 13. Cincinnati 4. Losing 
pitcher, Nunn," said Sommerkamp. 

I bought Howie several after-game 
Scotches and watched Spahn celebrate, 
weakly. Spahn had staggered all the way 
to the win, and he said later: "I thought 
I might win my 300th around the middle 
of July, but if it’s as tough to get as this 
one was, it won't be till the middle of 
December!" 

Which would be a cold day in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Jk II season long Charley Dressen want- 
ed to win “three out of four" from 
Cincinnati so he could gel back into the 
race, t-.very time he opened his mouth 
Robinson or Jay or Purkey or Lynch 
shoved a loss down his throat. 

All season long the Milwaukee man- 
agement hoped their fans would buy 
beer and bratwurst at the concession 
stands so the Braves could make another 
million dollars to give to bonus babies. 
The Braves had banned picnic hampers 
and carry-in six-packs from the park, 
thus discouraging the fans to the point 
that paid attendance was half a million 
below any other season in Milwaukee. 

Once upon a time visiting clubs had 
taken attendance checks from County 
Stadium that paid the salaries of the en- 
tire bullpen. And the pitching coach, 
too. On sunny summer days the noise, 
pro-Brave, was often deafening in the 
visitors' bullpen. 

“Wonder if these fans don’t like 
Dressen cither. Road?" I asked as we 
pushed through the bullpen gate. 

"Where arc they?" Jones asked. 

“Gone bowling," I guessed. 

continued 
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Swing — and get extra yardage. This MacGregor Tour- 
ney wood can cause it. It’s the workhorse wood with 
the solid wood sound only MacGregor can create. 
Hand-rubbed persimmon, preferred by better golfers 
everywhere, is used throughout. See its Key-Site Insert, 
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BROSNAN continued 



Spahn and Burdette greeted us as we 
passed under the bleachers. 

“Charley send you down here to get 
some work?” I asked. 

“You know he put detectives on us!” 

“He must suspect you really do wet 
one up now and then, Squirrel.” 

Burdette smiled. Cynically, I thought. 

Jones had forgotten his sunglasses, 
which made his view of the game a 
squinty hardship. 1 caught a two-inning 
nap behind my prescription dark glasses, 
barely acknowledging Jones's requests 
for sympathy in his tax problems in 
Atchison, Kansas. 

“They’re segregationists, probably,” 
I suggested as the ninth inning began. 

Bob Purkey and Carlton Willey had 
pitched eight impressive innings in less 
than two hours, hardly time to sell any 
profitable amount of bratwurst to the 
20,000 fans. 

Willey had a four-hitter as he made 
his first pitch to Pinson. Vada singled. 
So did Robinson. 

Drcssen called the bullpen and Spahn 
warmed up. Coleman grounded out, 
but Bell walked to load the bases. Hutch 
sent Lynch up for Freese, and the chant, 
“Lynch in the pinch!” echoed through- 
out every responsible fan’s head. 

Willey wound up to pitch and Pinson 
broke for home — a shock. With the 
best pinch hitter in baseball batting, 
the runner does not try to steal home! 

Willey’s pitch beat Pinson to the plate 
and the catcher tagged him. But Vada 
kicked the ball away from him and 
Umpire Frank Dascoli changed his sig- 
nal from out to safe. 

During spring training Hutch had 
decreed: “Anybody who pulls a ‘rock,’ 
makes a mental error, is to be fined S25.” 

“Was that a rock, Broz?” asked Jerry 
Zimmerman. 

“Depends on whether we win or not, 
I guess,” I said. 

Purkey held the lead in the ninth and 
declared in the clubhouse, “I’ll put our 
room up against any other in the league!” 
He and Joey Jay, his roommate, had 27 
wins at that happy moment. 

My wife had a nervous comment on 
Pinson's dash. “I had taken a histamine 
tablet for my sinus and was pretty dizzy. 
When Vada started to run I leaned over 
the railing along the first-row box seat, 
jumped up and nearly fell onto the field 
when the catcher dropped the ball!” 

“What a way to get your name in the 
paper,” I said. end 
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Steering only by the split-second 
shifting of his u eight, the Skip Jack's 
pilot takes his chances slamming around 
a high-speed course at Cypress Gardens. 
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To a little girl it is the glistening, undulating surface of a pond. To 90 million other 
Americans it may be the excitement of water skiing, the satisfacti n of owning a boat, or 
the simple business of going for a swim. Whatever it is, or wherever it happens, it adds up 
to the single theme presented here and on the following pages — half a nation turning 
happily to its legacy of cool, protected inland waters for a bounty of summer fun 


O 


n an early June day the lake lay still under the hot 
sun. There was not the faintest breath of wind to stir 


it, and every living thing in and around it seemed asleep, drowsing in this first summer 
heat. Where the cool waters touched the shore, tiny fish swam slowly, and in the woods 
that marched from the mountains to the lake’s edge, even the birds were silent. The many 
islands shimmered in the heat waves rising from the lake’s surface, but in its dark depths 
winter was still imprisoned; the sun, filtering slowly down, had scarcely begun to awaken 
the life that lay dormant there. As night came on, the lake slept quietly under a gradually 


continued 
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darkening sky. Then, suddenly, the time of sleep was over. 

At 4 o'clock next morning a cold front came whistling 
down from Canada, bringing with it a tumultuous dawn. 
All along the rocky shore, pine trees swayed and sang in 
the sudden wind. In the summer cottages, shutters began to 
bang and blinds flapped where windows had been opened 
for the first time in many months. The wind drove before 
it a line of rising waves, and the season's first few boats, 
tied to their newly painted moorings, pitched and rolled. 
At the yacht club on the point, the waves smacked against 
the breakwater; in the long barroom that ran along the 
water's edge they found an entry through chinks and cran- 
nies, and the help, coming down early, discovered the dim 
room awash, with chairs and tables standing glumly in a 
rising tide. 

The storm woke up the lake, and it galvanized all the 
communities along the shore as well — the villages, the cot- 
tage colonies, the campsites, the motels, hotels, hot dog 
stands, antique shops, souvenir stores and the extravagant 
glass kiosks by the roadside where frozen custard was sold. 
All of these had dozed with the lake until that violent morn- 
ing and now all were animated as the lake was, aware that 
soon the invasion of visitors would come, the stream of 
people from the cities. 

As the rain that followed the wind came drenching down 
there was a scurrying of activity everywhere- a banging of 
hammers; a whirring of vacuum cleaners; a flurry of un- 
packing — bed linens, blankets, towels, chinaware, table- 
ware, glasses, cooking pots; a scrubbing of floors; a crowd- 
ing of pickup trucks as plumbers, carpenters, painters, 
builders, boatmen and handymen went at the work of 
cleaning and preparing. The lake had experienced these 
rites, for many, many years. Generations of visitors had been 
drawn to it by the lure of inland water, a lure as powerful 
as that which draws the sailor to the sea. As people came, 
the town grew at the foot of the lake, and the villages 
spread along its western shore. Cottages were built among 
the trees; campsites were chopped out; docks were thrust 
out into the water; the big houses of the wealthy shone 
forth from the mountainsides. 

The years brought many changes, but the magic of the 
lake, despite the inroads by those who sought pleasure or 
profit from it, was always there. A very small boy felt it on 
the hot day before the storm, when, for the first time in his 
18 months of life, he swam in water bigger than a bathtub. 
Naked in his father's arms, he gazed wide-eyed at the mir- 
rorlike expanse. In the shallows beneath the pines the lake 
was carpeted by pollen from the trees, light green and shim- 
mering. Father and son waded into it together; around their 
feet the carpet broke up and dissolved, and the dark water 
washed up from below like memories breaking through 
the surface of the conscious mind. The father sank into 
the water as a man sinks slow ly back into the well of years. 


remembering. The infant splashed happily at the green 
blotches undulating on the tiny waves and laughed to see 
them disappear. 

Another boy felt it that afternoon a much older boy, 
fresh from his first year at college — as he arrived at the 
yacht club for his first summer job away from home. The 
place was silent and deserted as he walked down the long 
driveway from the bus stop, and he was nervous and afraid 
But as he rounded the last bend the lake opened before 
him, wide and calm and still. He ran a few steps toward it, 
dropped his suitcase and simply stood there looking at it. 
He picked up a stone and threw it and watched it splash. 
Then he turned, took up his suitcase and walked into the 
clubhouse to his job. 

his was the last day of solitude for the 
lake until autumn. By the weekend after 
the storm it was full of people. They came by train and bus 
and automobile, with trunks and suitcases and duffel bags 
and boats. Hotels, motels, cottages, bars, restaurants wel- 
comed them with banners and billboards and neon signs* 
The Wild West Village roared into life, and along the main 
street of the town music flowed out into the summer air. As 
evening came, the motels one after another turned on the 
lights that spelled “No Vacancy"— those on the lakeshorc 
first, then those across the road, then those farther away 
where the highway climbed the mountainside. From the 
motels, in the evening, the people ebbed back into town, the 
headlights of their cars lighting the sky so that from far up 
the lake the town seemed to glow like a distant fire. 

The cottages began to fill, and the colonies beyond the 
town where the perennial visitors made their summer 
homes. Children blossomed on green lawns and chirped 
and laughed among the solemn pines. Shouts of welcome 
and recognition greeted old friends, and hostesses and so- 
cial directors bustled everywhere introducing newcom- 
ers. Suitcases disgorged improbable quantities of summer 
clothes. Station wagons were unloaded and henceforth were 
given over to wet feet, wet sand and brown pine needles. 
And splash, splash, splash, went pale city bodies into the 
warm dark waters. 

The first speedboats appeared, slashing across the mirror 
of the lake, carving their foaming furrows. Behind them, 
lovely as gulls skimming the sea, came the girls on their 
water skis. More circumspectly, at the boatyards in the 
town, the cruising craft made ready for the water. The en- 
gines of ancient Fords, mounted on winch drums, wheezed 
and strained as they pulled the boats from their cradles and 
their sheds. Fathers worked and children scampered, old 
boatmen wielded tools and paint brushes, mothers polished 
brass and handed sandwiches, and here and there chintz 
curtains appeared in cabin windows. Winched slowly dowm 

continued 
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al last into the water, the boats floated languidly lor a few 
moments. Then their engines purred: with a surge, bows 
rose and the boats moved off in stately fashion toward 
their docks and moorings. 

From the yacht club, and from the marinas in the vil- 
lages, sailboats glided out. The larger ones slanted across 
the lake to cruise among the islands. The tiny Penguins and 
Sailflsh were splashes of color, bobbing with fanciful sails. 
The racing craft cut sw iftly in and out, handled with serious 
discipline by crew-cut youths whose shoulders were redden- 
ing with the first hint of burn. On the more junior boats 
there was cheerful pandemonium. 

Far up the lake, in coves near big old summer cottages, 
the shingled boathouses warmed in the sun, their shadowy 
interiors smelling of varnish, mahogany and pine. Here the 
boats had hung all winter, like bats from the rafters. Now, 
one after another, they were lowered carefully to the water 
where their dry planks slowly swelled. Then came bailing 
and sponging, and finally they emerged — rowboats and 
launches, some of quaint, straight-lined design: canoes and 
four-oared shells, lovely, light creations of cedar planking 
and shining oarlocks. 


eyond these places the lake retreated 
gratefully into the loneliness of its 
own past. The highway followed the shore for a few' miles 
and then turned westward over the mountains. The houses 
thinned and disappeared. The brush grew dense, and an old 
dirt road picked its way through the trees like an Indian 
trail, skirting the lake where it was able, climbing behind 
great rock cliffs where it could not. Trickles of tributary 
roads came down to it now and then, dropping toward 
some cove or promontory which generations ago had shel- 
tered the lake's first campers. Here were the very last of the 
summer places: small shacks or bungalows, far from elec- 
tricity or telephone, primitive with the wonder of the 
woods. In the night, raccoons would sniff around the out- 
door fireplaces, rattling potlids, and things that sounded 
like bears would snuffle hoarsely outside the cottage doors. 

In such a place, early one morning, a little girl awoke to 
see a big gray spider working on its web in a corner of the 
rafters above. A fly buzzed through a shaft of sunlight; 
outside a bluejay screamed. The little girl arose, put on a 
red swimsuit and. edging carefully past her sleeping par- 
ents, pushed open the front door. The whole sweep of the 
upper lake lay at her feet, a wash of blue and gold in the 
rising sun. The girl rose on tiptoe, then ran to the lake's 
edge and, squatting there, peered into the shallows. Each 
rock and pebble was outlined in the clear water, and the 
sun struck rippling beams of light upon them all. Minnows 
darted back and forth. A frog jumped from a nearby rock 
and she half rose, startled. Above her, in a pine tree, a 


squirrel chattered loudly: as she turned to look for it, she 
saw instead a chipmunk skittering across the campsite, its 
perky tail held high. The girl stole back to the cottage door 
and came out with a spoonful of peanut butter, which she 
laid carefully by the fireplace. Then, quietly, she watched 
as the chipmunk, darting nervously back and forth, finally 
made its way to the spoon and began to nibble, its black 
eyes alert for danger, its tiny paws scooping the food into 
twitching, chomping jaws. 

When her father appeared at the door, the girl was col- 
lecting twigs and branches for the cooking fire. She ran to 
him and kissed him, and together they went down to the 
lake for their morning swim. 

Near the very head of the lake, six miles away, a fisher- 
man opened his eyes in the filtered sunlight of his tent and 
knew, before he was even fully awake, that this was going 
to be his day. Out on the lake a fish jumped, and another. 
He got up quickly. He paused for a moment at the water's 
edge to wash the sleep from his eyes and to drink deeply. 
Then he turned his canoe over and tenderly slid it into the 
lake. The aluminum hull grated briefly: then it floated like 
a bubble, rocking gently as the fisherman stepped in and 
paddled away. 

Far down the lake a boy set out for his first sail alone. 
This was his birthday; he was 12 years old. For the first 
time in his life no one walked with him as he made his way 
down to the boathouse. For the first time no one told him 
what to do as he loosed the ropes that held his little craft. 
Aboard, he slid her carefully out of the pine-shingled boat- 
house, stepped his mast and tightened his stays. He fitted 
the boom and clipped the halyard to the sail. Then he 
hoisted his bright canvas. The first breeze of the morning 
caught it; the sail swelled and filled. He took charge of sheet 
and tiller and watched his tiny bow wave rippling out as he 
glided silently out onto the lake. On shore a door banged, 
and his sister ran across the lawn. "Mommy!*’ she called. 
"Mommy! Look at Timothy! He's sailing all alone!” 

At the yacht club, the college boy on his first summer 
job heard the alarm clock clang in his tiny room under the 
eaves. He sat up in bed and yawned hugely, then got up and 
went over to the window to look al the lake. He pulled on 
his swimming trunks, ran to the dock and plunged in. The 
lake streamed past, dark and cool, as he swam; he jack- 
knifed his body and dove deep, down to where the water 
was still very cold. He shot hack to the surface like a star- 
tled fish. Then he swam hard back to the dock, ran to his 
room, dressed and went down to the brightly lighted kitch- 
en. Outside the window, while he worked, whistling and 
joking with his fellows, the smooth lake turned from silver 
to gold in the morning sun. and the boats at their moorings 
cast mirror images as they waited for their owners — for the 
families, the children, the crew-cut boys, and the sweet 
wind of the summer. — Percy knauth 
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nOJVJV 1 CRAZY 
RIVER 

The Mississippi invited two young men to take a free ride on its broad back to New 
Orleans. But when they accepted, the moody river changed its mind. It jumped its 
banks and ran amuck, leaving the boys to wander through endless soggy misadventures 
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school of girls — 25 of them shepherded by two Catholic 
sisters. They spent the afternoon picnicking beside my 
clothes while I hid in the shrubs, slapping flies. 

The sum of all such routine grief, however, barely 
equals the succession of disasters that 1 suffered in 1927, 
when the Mississippi, father of all waters, beckoned to 
me for the first time. It was in the early spring of that 
year that I heard that great river calling me. The roar 
of the presses in the Chicago printing plant where I 
worked had become a song of slavery. As the call of the 
river grew stronger, I confided my restlessness to Ed 
Staff, a tall, laconic but stout-voiced fellow slave. Staff 


heneverthe lakes and the quiet ponds and the 
shining rivers call me, like a fool 1 answer. 
Around water I have a bad record. In it, or on it, or any- 
where near it, I usually get into trouble. When I use a 
motorboat, I often end up rowing: in rowboats, 1 lose 
the oars. My presence in a small boat is sometimes 
enough to make it sink without cause. When I dive into 
water, it is frequently less deep than I think and I leave 
skin on the bottom. As a boy, climbing a tree on a river- 
bank to examine a hummingbird's nest, I was stung by a 
wasp and fell 20 feet into the water. As a 13-year-old, 
swimming naked in a woodland pool, 1 was routed by a 
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claimed he was suffering similar anguish, so we decided 
to quit and take a canoe down the Mississippi. It mat- 
tered little that neither of us had ever been on the river (or 
often in a canoe). Escape was uppermost in our minds. 

We bought a pea-green, 17-foot canoe for S45 and 
stored it in my Uncle Jim's basement, where we outfitted 
it with a pup tent and other gear for the long voyage. 
It seems silly now, but we actually went over to Uncle 
Jim’s at night, sat in our loaded craft and practiced 
canoemanship in the basement. We perfected our stroke 
(we thought) shooting imaginary rapids that flowed be- 
tween the furnace and the coal bin. 

“Watch out for those rocks!" Staff would cry out as we 
bent to the paddles there in the basement gloom. “White 
water ahead; take it easy.” 

On hearing Staff's shouts from below, my aunt formed 
the opinion that he was some kind of a nut. Nutty or 
not, the workouts in the cellar were the only real prac- 
tice we got except for one Sunday when Uncle Jim took 
us and the canoe in his car to the suburbs, where we 
paddled for an hour in a drainage ditch. 

Came the great day. Uncle Jim drove us 30 miles into 
the country, where we launched our canoe in the Fox 
River just below Aurora, Illinois. In the first 100 yards 
we almost crashed into the pilings of a low trestle. The 
river was high and we had to duck, but just before I 
ducked, I gave a hard push with the stern paddle. The 
canoe straightened and we shot through the trestle with 
our heads bent low in an attitude of prayer. Beyond, the 


stream widened; we moved along with the brisk current, 
paddling just enough to maintain steerageway. The sun 
was shining and the chill breeze of early April was in- 
vigorating. We exulted in our freedom from the printing 
plant, and I can remember shouting, “New Orleans, here 
we come." New Orleans is still waiting for us. 

Progressing from the Fox into the Illinois River, we 
were dogged by rain and high water. Our camps were 
soggy and miserable. The situation improved slightly 
after wc entered the Hennepin canal leading from the 
Illinois to the Mississippi. By this time I had come to 
live with both of Staff's addictions, the harmonica and 
Omar Khayyam. He didn't play the harmonica very well 
but he played it frequently. He had brought along what 
he called his “library," a copy of the Rubaiyat. 

Each night after supper he would sit cross-legged be- 
fore the fire, bending over the book to read a few 
thought-heavy quatrains. After each verse, for my bene- 
fit, he would interpret the words of the Persian tent- 
maker. During the sequence about the pots in the pot- 
ter's shed, for example, he would say, “You see. he means 
these pots are guys like you and me. When he says ‘a ves- 
sel of more ungainly make’ he means some guy with a 
gimpy leg or something. And when he says, 'Fill me 
with the old familiar juice' he means he felt like tying 
one on. They didn't have much hard stuffin Persian speak- 
easies, mostly wine." (To this day, thanks to StafT, the 
Rubaiyat and the Prohibition era in Chicago are muddled 
up together in my mind.) 

What with sunny days and Persian poesy at night, we 
were beginning to enjoy ourselves. But it did not last. 
On our third day on the canal, the weather took a sharp 
turn back to winter. We bucked wind and driving sleet 
that coated our ponchos as we fought to keep the canoe 
moving. We decided to wait out the weather in a small, 
neglected house wc spotted 200 feet from the canal. 
There was no furniture in the house, but a sheet of tin 
propped up on four bricks served as a makeshift cook- 
in. We built a fire on it with corncobs and some coal we 
found behind the house. 


M-J i or some reason the smoke refused to leave 
the building even though the windows were 
broken. It hung in a dense cloud which filled the room 
from a point three feet above the floor. For two days wc 
lived under that cloud, crawling about like troglodytes, 
cooking and eating in a reclining position. To stand up 
meant suffocation. I can still sec StafT leaning on one el- 
bow as he read from Omar. By the morning of the third 
day we had no food for breakfast and were getting 
stir-crazy. 

“The weather is worse in this house than it is outside," 
Staff said and, fortified by this logic, he strode back out 
into the storm. We paddled all that day against the raw 
wind. At dusk wcleft our canoe with a lockkeeper, hiked 
two miles into town and ate two dinners; not one dinner 
apiece but two dinners each, plus some Hershey bars. 

conlintietl 
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Crazy Hirer 

After the sleet storm the weather warmed, and our 
progress was pleasant. The canal lockkeepers. softened 
by the balm of spring, put us through the locks instead 
of making us portage. The world seemed good again. 
Its goodness lasted this time for about a day and a half, 
coming to a sudden end in midafternoon while I was 
fishing from the canal bank. At the time Staff was lying 
in the pup tent blowing air through his harmonica. 
Across the canal was a field containing some 60 hogs. 
Without apparent cause the hogs started squealing and 
made a wild dash for their shelters at the far end of the 
field. I have always respected the wisdom of hogs, so I 
ran, too. I didn't run with the hogs but headed for the 
canoe, which we had stashed, bottom up, in a ditch. 

I crawled under the canoe just as the first hailstones 
fell, and the air was filled with the great sounds of the 
world coming to an end. In the next instant a tornado 
roared past our campsite. During its brief fury I held 
onto a thwart, but the suction of the twister almost 
pulled both me and the canoe out of the ditch. The 
pressure of the first gusts split the brass collars on the 
tent poles and toppled the tent. Staff pulled it and the 
blankets around him, assuming the position of a Peru- 
vian mummy while the hail beat down on his upraised 
rear end. 

We emerged after the storm to find that a big oak 
200 feet from our camp had been torn out by the roots 
and rolled away like a tumbleweed. A mile away a 
brand-new high school had been cut in two by the tor- 
nado. Leaving the saddened community, we pushed on 


in warm and sunny weather, watching the numerous 
groundhogs that had emerged from their holes in the 
canal banks to nibble the new green. 

Portaging from the canal into the adjacent Rock 
River, we promptly went over a small dam and tumbled 
into a stretch of foaming rapids utterly unfit for small- 
boat travel. We made it with a canoe half full of water. 
Although swift and swollen, the Rock became less tur- 
bulent and in time took us out onto the broad Missis- 
sippi. As we crossed the line where the waters of the two 
rivers mi igled, wc waved our paddles and shouted like 
wild things. The DeSoto party, an earlier group, could 
not have yelled any louder on reaching the river. Our 
joy was loud but brief. The afternoon wc reached it, the 
mighty Mississippi was carrying a big load of passengers 
and baggage on its wide, wet back. A chicken house 
with three hens roosting on top floated by. Pieces of 
furniture drifted along; dead pigs and other soggy live- 
stock, and trees, logs, lumber and an occasional barn 
and shanty moved with the current. Staff and I had 
come onto the Mississippi riding the crest of the worst 
flood in its history. Our canoe and just about everything 
else that would float, all were going down to New Or- 
leans together. 


~tfWT7 ^ ater was everywhere. In search of high 
W'W' ground for camp we paddled far inland, 
across farms, through woods and down inundated roads. 
Sometimes, just for the hell of it, wc would paddle in 
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one door of a barn and out the other. VVc wandered 
about six miles front the main channel of the river. 

The Mississippi had turned into an inland sea: a 
motorboat was the only answer. At Muscatine. Iowa, 
we invested S25 in a 15-foot craft powered by a single- 
cylinder, prc-World War I Gray engine. It wasn't much 
of a boat, but at least the bottom was still in it and 
looked as if it might stay there until we got to New' 
Orleans. Some previous owner had painted two numbers 
on the boat, one on the port bow' and a different num- 
ber on the starboard; even if our craft had little future, 
it probably had had an interesting past. Sometimes the 
engine would start and sometimes it wouldn't. Staff 
refused to have anything to do with it. Claiming to be 
kin to Sam Clemens, he said he would be the pilot and 
I could be the engineer. When the engine balked he 
would play Swanee River on his harmonica, asserting 
that the machine was responsive to Foster's song. Oddly 
enough, it often started when the tune was played. Once 
started it would run all day. and even with the canoe 
in tow we made good time. 


rom our troubles it would seem that Staff and 
I were mediocre youths, city boys unfit to con- 
tend with nature. Not so at all; we had just about as 
much trouble whenever we got back in touch with civili- 
zation. One morning just after we got under way a gang 
of seven or eight youths 17 to 20 years old began throw- 
ing rocks at us from shore. We were close in. and the 
missiles, some as big as half-bricks, were falling all 
around us. With our slow speed, to flee was dangerous; 
to linger was even more so. Staff yelled to me, "Head her 
toward shore." As I swung her around he turned in the 
narrow bow and pulled his hunting knife. With Staff 
waving the knife in menacing gesture, grimacing, and 
growling like a Sumatran tiger, we headed into the bom- 
bardment. A few more missiles whizzed by us, but as we 
neared the bank the enemy line melted and the gang 
turned and ran. 

"The natives are quiet. You may proceed downriver," 
Staff said as he stretched out in the bow. sheathed his 
knife and reached for his harmonica. 

While we were dropping 4 1 feet in the big lock at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa we ran into native girls — a crowd of high 
schoolers who were making an inspection tour of the 
locks. While we were waving to them, our boat stopped 
with a ghastly shudder. A plan k swirling in the water 
had struck our propeller, bending it out of shape. I final- 
ly got the engine started again and we limped down the 
river, until we found a place where we could remove the 
propeller. I cut my finger to the bone doing it. but a man 
who wandered up to help us poured some kerosene into 
the cut and tied it up with an oily rag. 

"Best thing for it," he said, and took the propeller up 
to an anvil, where he beat it back into shape. 

One night we slept on the porch of an evacuated house 
with our boat tied to a big willow at the water's edge. In 


the dark of night we were wakened by the sounds of the 
river gurgling hungrily. In a matter of hours it had gob- 
bled up 50 feet of the bank and was still eating its way 
toward us. The house was now only 1 5 feet from the wa- 
ter and destined to topple in. In the dim light we could 
see our canoe still moored to the willow, now 50 feet 
out in swirl. I stripped to my shorts, scurried upstream 
a piece, jumped in and struck out for midstream, rid- 
ing a current that was traveling, it seemed, with the 
speed of a toboggan. I had never done anything like that 
before, but I guessed dead right. The current carried me 
right to the boat. I climbed in, and after some paddling, 
managed to bring it to the bank. Staff climbed in. and 
we sailed merrily on our way. In retrospect. I shudder at 
the gamble I took. The Hooding Mississippi was still 
picking up everything loose, and had I missed the boat 
the river certainly would have taken me on down to New 
Orleans with the rest of its cargo. 

We had weathered a tornado and survived a great 
flood, and were feeling pretty cocky as we sailed along 
below St. Louis. But then the worst thing of all hap- 
pened. We ran out of money. The cost of the boat and 
gasoline, plus long delays, had eaten into our cash. 

Deciding to sell the canoe, we camped on an island 
and each day made sales trips to the mainland. No one 
we approached wanted to buy a canoe, the general idea 
seeming to be that with the river in flood it was best to 
stay away from it. After several futile days we ran out of 
grub. Thoughts of living off the country faded: our is- 
land proved singularly unproductive and just about all 
of the rest of the country was still underwater. It was too 
early for wild grapes or berries. We took after a ground- 
hog with clubs but he ran into a hole and we couldn't 
dig him out. The great river yielded one small catfish. 

Returning to the mainland in desperation, we found a 
10-year-old boy who took us to his home, believing that 
his father might buy the canoe. We were dickering over 
a price when I hinted that we hadn't eaten in 26 hours 
and would like to close the deal quickly. Hearing this, 
the boy's mother insisted that we come right in and 
join the family for dinner. Our protests were brief. I 
think some member of the family managed to get a slice 
of bread, but, if so, he had to be quick. Having stowed 
away a big feed, we couldn't refuse the SI 5 the father 
paid us for the canoe. 

Unfortunately, the SIS was not enough to get us to 
New Orleans and, besides, we were told that if we went 
farther downriver the authorities would confiscate our 
boat and put us to work fighting the flood. After a long 
and solemn powwow we decided to give up. We sold 
the motorboat for S25, the same we had paid for it, 
divided our cash and parted. Staff headed back to Chi- 
cago. I took a train for New York to start life over. As 
we shook hands in the railroad station Staff, calling on 
his beloved Omar, said in soft tones unusual for him. 
“We are no other than a moving row of magic shadow- 
shapes that come and go." With that he turned and 
walked away. I never saw him again. end 
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In the summer of 1924, before most 
Americans even owned a bathing 
suit, the fish in Long Island Sound 
suddenly saw a pretty, bare-legged 
girl whiz by on the surface. Today, 
for fish everywhere in the U.S., the 
silver trail of a water skier overhead 
(as shown in the picture opposite) 
is merely a part of the summer scene. 
There are now three million pairs of 
water skis in use, most of them worn 
by people who 10 years ago would 
not have had the nerve to try them. 

Shier’s 
Shin y 
'Tvnil 

Skiers who doubt they can even 
stand up often master the flashy 
acrobatics shown on the following 
pages. At Cypress Gardens, Fla., 
capital of the sport, the experts now 
ski without skis, on their bare feet, 
and the Gardens management once 
induced a reluctant elephant to ride 
on an aquaplane. It did well. No 
one knows quite where the sport is 
headed, but, for sure, wherever it 
goes lots of water lovers will follow. 

Phologrophi by John G. Zimmerman 
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In a sharp sfatoni tarn 



a skier throws up a sitrrr wall of water 





One shier jumps orer his partner's rope ( left ) . . . 



a h He another pair sirint/s oat at/ainst taut lines 



,l.s In- zif/s ami sin- sags, a skier /tlay fully 



lions* # liin partner irit/t spray 





Americans love boats, and unlike most love affairs this 


THE 
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one has an impressive batch of statistics indicating just 
how strong it is. Last year during the peak season 7 mil- 
lion boats carried an average of 20 million people onto 
the water each weekend. Not many of them were as lav- 
ish as the cruisers shown here rafted up for a swimming 
party. But these days even a modest outboard rig costs 
about $700, and the total annual outlay for all boating 
in the U.S. is S2 billion. There is one other notable sta- 
tistic that concerns the pleasure boatman — the accident 
rate. Although the number of boats on U.S. waters has 
increased almost 300% in the past 15 years, accidents 
have increased only a little. Most of this is due to plain 
good luck — the aquatic mob scenes on the big week- 
ends have been blessed by an absence of sudden storms. 
Some of it is due to the nature of the sport— a wise 
yachtsman who plans a trip for comfort, for convenience 
and for fun also plans for safety. For the fact is that fun 
boating is good boating. To keep it fun, to suggest good 
boating practices to the novice, and to remind the ex- 
pert, Sports Illustrated has prepared a four-part series 
on the best ways to enjoy your boat, starting on the next 
page with ideas for the owners of 4.5 million outboards. 
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rW Tfn years ago, when Bill and Mike the oldest of my 
four boys — and I launched a small outboard boat on 
the Rock River near our home in Rockford, III., the boys 
did not know much about boats. Since then we have trav- 
eled well over 10,000 miles together — fishing, water skiing 
and cruising. We have been down the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, across the Great Lakes, through the Bahamas and 
even over to Cuba twice. I trust Bill and Mike in these small 
powerboats now; they have learned how to handle them- 
selves sensibly when they are aboard. And in teaching them 
I have relearned some of the basic rules of good boating. 

For example, look at the drawing above, showing the five 
of us enjoying an afternoon sw im. Everyone is relaxed, but 
there is no carelessness. Although the engine is off. I am at 
the wheel, ready to start the boat if it drifts too far from a 
swimmer. Mike, age 17, is using the boarding ladder instead 
of trying to scramble over the high topsides. Seven-year- 
old Dan, who isn’t a strong swimmer, is wearing a lifejacket. 
The inner tube that Bill, 20, is tending, provides something 
for 1 1 -year-old Rick to rest on while he is waiting to come 
up the ladder. The older boys apply these practices by reflex 
now. The younger ones are just beginning to learn, and if I 


can instill in them the importance of being sensible. I know 
they w ill have more fun out on the water in the years ahead. 

A sensible attitude — common sense, we used to call it. 
until it was found to be so uncommon should be the basis 
of all boating pleasure. But coast guardsmen, harbor mas- 
ters, and boating dealers agree that it is the hardest thing to 
instill in a boat owner. In Miami some years ago I watched 
a novice boat buyer put down cash fora new runabout and 
engine. Then, without asking any questions or waiting for 
instructions, he jumped aboard, started the engine and be- 
gan backing out of the slip. There was. of course, no law to 
stop him: anyone can buy a boat, and no driver's examina- 
tion or pilot's license is yet required for pleasure craft. Be- 
fore this particular tyro had moved a hundred yards he 
was overboard, floundering in the water, his boat spinning 
in the channel currents. Both were rescued, fortunately, but 
afterward the dealer made a remark that has stayed with me 
ever since. "I don't get it." he said. "A guy may spend 
months learning to fly a plane, but he'll gamble his comfort 
and safety that he knows by instinct how to handle a boat." 

I don't get it. either. Boating know ledge doesn't just come 
to a man: it's got to be learned, and then practiced. The 
most important lesson I've learned is that the more I know 
the more fun boating becomes. And. after all, unless a per- 
son is a professional fisherman, a Navy man or the captain 
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of a ferry or tug there is not one sensible reason to be out in 
a boat except to enjoy oneself. Boating without know-how 
is not fun. Usually it's uncomfortable, sometimes it's dan- 
gerous and always it's foolish. It is foolish because the 
means of acquiring boating knowledge is so readily avail- 
able. The U.S. Power Squadrons, the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary. many YMCAs and some boat dealers offer free courses 
in water skills and safety. 

The time to begin being sensible is when first selecting a 
boat. Unfortunately there are unsafe boats sold every day; 
the best precaution against them is a reputable dealer. My 
first concern is where and how a boat will be used. For 
fishing I want a beamy boat that provides stability for 
people to move around when playing fish. On small inland 
lakes, where waters are generally calm, a flat-bottom boat 
is fine; but a flat bottom will have difficulty in the swell and 
chop of offshore fishing. Water skiing requires speed and 
power (25-horscpowcr minimum); round-chinc hulls allow 
you to make fast turns without flopping over, and low free- 
board affords easy recovery of skiers. For long-distance 
cruising. I look for high freeboard for security in rough 
weather. 

I'm wary of self-bailing plugs after twice seeing boats 
sunk at dockside in Florida because the owners forgot to 
close the plugs. A double transom or a well for mounting 
the engine is essential: on a sudden stop a stern wave may 
swamp a boat without one. Flotation devices such as block 
Styrofoam are essential; without them most powerboats 
will sink if they capsize. And finally, don't let the glitter of 
fancy chromework influence your choice of a boat. Chrome 
doesn't float and does very little to hold a boat together. 

I lend to be conservative about engine horsepower. Low 
horsepower is cheaper and. I think, safer in the long run. 
The biggest engine I ever owned was 35-horsepower. It 
pulled a water skier, got me where 1 was going and back, 
could be started by hand if the battery failed — in fact, it did 
everything a bigger engine would do except go faster. Anal- 
ogies between boat engines and high-horsepow'er automo- 
biles are as wrong as they are frequent. Boats are not like 
automobiles. Boats have no brakes. Boats turn from their 
source of power, the stern. A light boat pushed to high 
speeds by an oversized engine is hard to control. I don't 
condemn big engines; a bigger boat needs a bigger engine. 
But let the men who make the engines decide how big. Carl 
Kiekhaefer, president of the Kiekhaefer Corporation, which 
developed the Mercury 100-horsepowcr outboard, says flat- 
ly, "We didn't build the 100 for w'ild-haired speed maniacs. 
We developed higher horsepower, not to make boats go 
faster, but to give the public the extra comfort and safety of 
larger boats." The Outboard Boating Club of America, a 
research firm, affixes a plate specifying horsepower ranges 
and maximum weight load for each of their boats; Mer- 
cury dealers subscribe to the Boathouse Bulletin Service, 
which recommends engine sizes according to boat model 
and water conditions where the boat will be used. Other 
dealers have similar services, but if none is available it is 
wise to write the manufacturer asking his recommendations 
before buying an engine. 

As a lawyer I perhaps am more impressed than most peo- 
ple with the desirability of knowing the rules of the road. 
The Federal Boating Act prescribes a fine up to $2,000. 
a year in jail maximum or both for recklessly operating a 


boat. Unfortunately, the rules are not as clear as many jiffy 
boating pamphlets imply. It is true enough that I am re- 
sponsible for damage caused by my wake. True, when back- 
ing my stern becomes my bow. And true, when my boat is 
passing yours or you are approaching on my right, that the 
burden is on me to get out of your way. But what happens 
if my wake damages your boat because you were tied up to 
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Essential equipment for small power boats includes: (I) float belt 
for water skiers , (2) bailing bucket , (3) 100 feet of spare y^-inch 
nylon line. ( 4 ) hand-operated bilge pump . (5) 100 feel of y&-inch 
nylon anchor line, ( 6 ) first aid kit, (7) patent anchor, such as 
Danfort h shown here, (fi) high-collared life jacket with cinch belt 
for each person aboard, (9) noisemaking device for signaling, ( 10) 
too! kit including sparkplug wrench (inset) and replacements for 
all sparkplugs, ill) portable fuel lank, (12) flashlight, (13) CO* 
fire extinguisher, (14) dock fenders, (15) paddle, (16) compass, 
(17) running lights: combination green-red bow light, each color 
visible from one mile dead ahead to two points abaft the beam , aft, 
one 360° white light visible two miles, (IK) how and stern lines. 
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II tt tc /« Approach a Hock 

( heavy arrows show wind and current) 



With wind or current on 
stern, make a 180° turn, 
bringing bow into weath- 
er, with a narrow angle 
between boat and dock. 
Secure bowline first ; 
then let stern drift in. 



With wind coming off 
dock, approach at wide 
angle and secure bow- 
line. Then ease ahead, 
with rudder turned away 
from dock; stern will 
gradually be drawn in. 



When wind blows onto 
dock, bring bow up 
(top), let wind lay boat 
against dock; or (bot- 
tom) drop bow anchor , 
ease boat back till stern 
line can be secured. 



With breeze dead ahead, 
move in parallel to dock , 
gradually slowing engine 
and letting weather act 
as additional brake. 
Make fast how line, then 
get stern line out. 



In heavy weather, if 
windward dock is un- 
avoidable, use two an- 
chors. Set stern anchor, 
move ahead to set bow 
anchor, then let wind 
carry boat into berth. 


a channel buoy (a federal offense in itself)? Or if. when 
backing, my boat hits yours, and you're backing too? Or if 
we're in the New York Narrows and I have the right of way, 
but you're the Queen Mary ? In cases like these, the out- 
boarder must rely on the sensible attitude he has. hopeful- 
ly, developed — meaning he should move to avoid accident 
regardless who has right of way. Article 27 of Rules of the 
Road states: ‘‘In obeying and construing these rules due re- 
gard shall be had to all dangers of navigation and collision, 
and to any special circumstances which may render a depar- 
ture from the above rules necessary in order to avoid im- 
mediate danger." 

Weather conditions can make all the difference between 
a pleasant and a miserable cruise. A call to the weather bu- 
reau — or radio weather reports — will tell if a trip is worth 
starting. Once under way. Coast Guard storm flags ( see 
page 75) serve as warnings to seek shelter. But even if the 
flags aren't up, the boys and I take no chances with wind 
and water. Thunderstorms can gather so fast that they 
sometimes seem to rise right out of the water. And though 
thundersqualls rarely last more than an hour, they can be 
vicious. We've also discovered that violent storms aren't 
the only danger: shallow-water lakes such as Winnebago 
in Wisconsin kick up faster than deep waters and can cause 
trouble in little more than a fresh breeze. 

No matter what kind of weather our boat has to get 
through, it is always fully equipped. An improperly or in- 
adequately equipped boat is not only a nuisance, it's against 
the law. Some form of lighting, for example, is required on 
all boats operated after sunset. A noise signaling device is 
not required — but all boats must make their presence known 
in fog (I carry a whistle for that purpose), and the Coast 
Guard on this point says cautiously, "In case of accident or 
casualty, the courts would undoubtedly give great consid- 
eration to any Jack of such equipment in fixing responsibili- 
ty." The Federal Boating Act also establishes equipment 
requirements, but these are the minimum and many states 
have more exacting regulations. In case of conflict the more 
demanding laws prevail: states can be more stringent than 
federal requirements but cannot be less. 

Coast Guard Manual 290 is the best guide to proper 
equipment and lighting specifications for all the different 
kinds of pleasure boats. The diagram on page 67 shows 
the equipment we carry on our own outboard runabout. 
Although our seat cushions are stuffed with flotation ma- 
terial, we don't consider them substitutes for life jackets, 
since a seat cushion might be swept away just when it's 
needed. All nonswimmers on our boat are required to wear 
life jackets from the time they come aboard till they put 
both feet back on land; they wear them or they don't go. 
Case No. 5888 in the Coast Guard Accident Report tells 
why. A 1 9-year-old nonswimmer wouldn’t wear a lifejacket 
because, he said, it made him appear a sissy. He crossed his 
own wake at an estimated 25 to 30 miles an hour, and, the 
report concluded, ‘‘He was thrown from his craft, and al- 
though he lost his life, he was no sissy.” 

A word of warning on fire extinguishers: carbon tetra- 
chloride, which leaves a residue of toxic vapors, no longer 
carries Coast Guard approval. The Coast Guard does ap- 
prove CO*, which is best for gasoline fires and not nearly 
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Featured #9401 , three-eyolet style in Burnished Bronze (Right) #9420, Snug Top slip-on in Burnished Olive (toft) #9416 thrco eyelet Clipper golf shoe In Pewter 
Gray. Mansfields start at Jl 1.95. Also makers of Bostonian and Bostonian Boys. Write for name and address of nearest Mansfield Doalor Bostonian Shoes, Whitman, Mass. 



so sturdy, yet light enough to sail... Mansfield Clippers 

Now, you walk lighter than ever before. In fact, so light are their jumbo soles, Clippers can sail on water . 

Actually, you don’t step into Clippers. You sink into them. Deep into foam soles that pamper your feet, 
that cradle them in plump cushion comfort. And even the innersoles feel plushy. They’re cut from soft 
glove leather. Make walking a soft touch. Mansfield adds a light steel shank at the arch to give solid 
support, too. Clippers are your week-end fun shoes. And in damp weather, the jumbo foam soles 
keep your feet high and dry. Don't walk...go by air in Mansfield Clippers. At your Mansfield Dealers today. 



ELD CUPPERS of Bostonians 
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as messy as other types. Our extinguisher is stowed up next 
to the controls, not aft by the engine. The stern, where gas- 
oline is concentrated, is the most likely area for fire, and 
there is little comfort in having the fire extinguisher stowed 
away in the middle of the flames. 

After what happened to us once in the Bahamas, we al- 
ways try to carry an extra anchor. At Rose Island we were 
forced to tie up on the windward side of a tidewater dock 
(something to be avoided if at all possible), slept ashore 
and returned next morning to find our boat swamped. 
While we were sleeping, the wind carried the boat par- 
tially under the dock and one gunwale caught on the ledge 
of the pier. When the other gunwale lifted with the tide, the 
boat just rolled over. If we had tied up with anchors to wind- 
ward (see bottom diagram , page 68) this would never have 
happened. There was one pleasant side to the incident, how- 
ever. which showed the value of planning: our gear was 
floating near by, dry and secure, in the rubber bags we 
used for packing. 

Besides mechanical matters — boat, engine, equipment— 
and weather, I try to plan any cruise around the people in- 
volved. When Mike and Bill were very young, for example, 
a Sunday cruise bored them stiff; as an antidote we brought 
along a bag of stones for them to chuck at floating logs — 
a small detail, but it kept them busy and let the rest of us 
relax a bit more. Small children are not the only ones who 
suffer from a day's run that is too long. Take one boat, fill 
it with tired , hungry, sunburned people all wishing they 
were somewhere else and blaming the skipper, and you have 
a situation guaranteed to start a mutiny. Indeed, it may 
cause the kind of impatience and inattention that leads to 
serious trouble. 

The worst mistake a pleasure-boat skipper can make is 
to overload his craft. Case No. 5318, Coast Guard Manual 
357. says all that need be said about extreme overloading. 
It's called "Family Outing": 10 people in a 12-foot boat: 
no life jackets on board; and the engine pushed the bow 
under water, drowning five children. End Case 5318. For- 
tunately, most instances of overloading are less tragic than 
this, but they still are to be avoided. For example, while 


there may be plenty of room in an 18-foot boat for the boys 
and me to take a simple morning ride, five of us in the 
same boat, all trying to cast bass plugs, are about two too 
many. A boat can be underloaded too. Water skiing calls 
for two people aboard at all times: one drives, the other 
watches the skier. On Rock River once i saw a fellow trying 
to do both. At 35 knots he turned to look at the skier and 
ran his boat head on into a bridge abutment. 

When planning an overnight cruise, call ahead to make 
sure of accommodations, especially at the beginning and 
end of a season. A friend of mine once took oflf without 
bothering to check, and after cruising all day with his fami- 
ly he arrived at a niarina that was locked up for the winter. 
They slept on the boat in a cold autumn rain; saddest of all, 
an open marina was waiting just a few miles farther on. On 
any cruise, regardless of length, besides checking ahead, it’s 
a good idea to leave an itinerary behind: number of people, 
size of boat, destination, route and expected arrival time. 
If no one knows you are going somewhere, no one is going 
to look for you when you don't show up. 

Anything longer than an overnight cruise requires more 
detailed preparation. Bill, Mike and I spent the entire win- 
ter and spring planning our last long-distance cruise. First 
we had to select a trip that would be within our capabilities. 
The Colorado River was considered and discarded because 
the rapids are too rugged. A trip via New Orleans and Mi- 
ami to the Potomac was ruled out because it would have 
called for too many miles per day. 

After more study of wind and water conditions, average 
length of daily runs and possible diversions along the way, 
we picked a cruise across the Great Lakes via the Trent- 
Severn Waterway to the St. Lawrence, the Richelieu, 
Lake Champlain and the Hudson; these last are part of the 
Triangle cruise (SI, May 7). The U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers suppl ied us with inexpensive, large-scale navigational 
charts. Major oil companies publish waterway maps that 
show the location of gasoline facilities. Since each oil com- 
pany is naturally reluctant to point out competitors' pumps, 
we wrote to all the companies. 



Permanent moorings, to be safe, must he set to 
withstand heaviest weather. Specifications shown 
here are minimum safety requirements for a 25- 
foot motorboat moored in It) feet o) water to 
withstand winds up to 75 miles per hour. Mooring 
pennant (A) should he 20 feet long . of one-inch 
Manila or 3 / 4-inch nylon spliced to buoy ( B); 
3 18-inch chain (C) shackled to bottom of buoy 
should measure 20 feet and must be swivel-shack- 
led at bottom to 30 feet of 7 /8-inch heavy chain 
(D). End of heavy chain is shackled to 225-pound 
mushroom anchor (£). Total scope: 70 feet. Best 
sources of specifications for moorings of all types 
is Charles Chapman's Piloting Seamanship and 
Small Boat Handling (MoToR BoatinC , $5). 
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Olltboill'liillff continued 

The next matter was equipping the boat. As a safety fac- 
tor we stowed aboard a 5-horse auxiliary engine, a transom 
bracket for fitting it and a kit of spare parts, including 
electrician’s tape, points, condenser, ignition coil and spark- 
plugs. We also put aboard a battery-powered lamp for 
nighttime chart reading — since buoys have a habit of mov- 
ing, I refer to charts constantly for depths, obstructions, 
proper buoy locations and landmarks. We picked up a 
couple of inflatable inner tubes that doubled as swim floats 
and dock fenders, and packed extra sunglasses, sun lotion 
and burn ointment. 

We checked the charted locations of all radio stations 
against the range of our portable radio. Besides giving 
weather reports, a radio can be used as a rough direction 
finder by rotating it to find the strongest signal from two 
or three stations. 

Finally, we had to ready the boat itself, which had been in 
the backyard all winter. We 
launched it into Rock Riv- 
er, marked the hull where 
the water came in, hauled 
the boat out and calked it, 
then filled it with water un- 
til the seams swelled and 
closed. Then came a stem* 
to-stern cleaning (we dis- 
covered half a dozen loose 
screws we might not have 
found otherwise) and a new 
coat of paint, with a hand- 
ful of sand scattered on the 
foredeck while the paint was 
wet for nonslip footing. 

The weekend before our 
departure date, we put our 
gear aboard and took a 25- 
mile trial run to set the en- 
gine at the proper angle for 
the boat's weight load, to make final equipment checks 
and to give us an opportunity to regain the feel of handling 
the boat after the winter layoff. 

It is easy to forget, for example, how quickly mooring 
lines can become fouled in the propeller blades. When drop- 
ping a mooring, back off until the buoy comes in sight 
and move clear of it slowly (6-milc-per-hour speed limits 
prevail in many mooring areas). Casting off from a dock, 
stern lines should be aboard or up on the landing before 
backing or going ahead. The other basic rules for handling 
a boat around a dock are shown in the diagrams and draw- 
ings on pages 68, 72 and 73. 

Once under way, the same sensible attitude will keep you 
comfortable and out of trouble. I have warned Bill and 
Mike not to come near swimmers or skin-divers with 
whirling propeller blades. And when we are swimming 
ourselves the engine is always off. If it’s on, even in neutral, 
an accidental bump could start the blades turning. When 
water skiing, we use the standard signals shown on page 74, 
but for people like myself, who live relatively inactive lives 
the rest of the year, water skiing is a surprisingly exhausting 
sport. I wear a skier's float belt and retire at the first feeling 
of fatigue. 

continued 


To replace shear pin broken 
when outboard propeller hits 
submerged object, first remove 
cotter pin and pull off nose cone 
(A). Prop (B) then slides off 
shaft (C), exposing broken shear 
pin (D). Push out damaged pin 
with new pin and reassemble. 


Making fast to docks affected by tide and wind requires variety of 
techniques. Simple bow-stern tie-up (top left ) is only for brief stops, 
since outgoing tide may leave boat hanging on short dock lines. 
When two lines must share one piling (inset), latecomer should pull 
loop up through yoke of other line before dropping over piling; thus 
either line can be removed without disturbing the other. When per- 
manent pulley -on- post is a vailable (second from top ), pick up sash- 
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weighted bowline, move back to dock and go ashore. Then, when 
bow and stern are equidistant from piling and dock, make stern lines 
fast. For permanent parallel tie-up, leave bow and stern lines slack 
and put out diagonal spring lines from bo ir chock to stern piling and 
vice versa. Springs will keep boat same distance from dock during 
tidal rise and fall. For temporary diagonal tie-up ( lower left ), make 
stern line fast on quarter nearest dock to hold boat away in case of 


shift in wind or current. Casting off from weather side of dock 
(sequence at right in picture), take off stern line and move ahead 
against bowline, using right rudder to force stern away from dock. 
Mate then casts off bowline and comes aboard. Next (2), back 
slowly; action from single prop will draw backing boat to port, 
giving further stern clearance. With mate seated (2), move ahead 
slowly until stern clears dock and boat is out of mooring area. 
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I never gamble on my boat's ability to run through a 
storm. If there is any question whether our boat can handle 
the existing water conditions, we lay over till the weather 
clears. If we are out on the water when the weather turns 
bad we try to seek shelter before the storm gets worse — oc- 
casionally we get caught in a stiff breeze or a minor squall. 
As long as the waves aren't breaking and the hull stays 
sound, we run the engine at a crawl, taking the waves on 
cither bow. If the sea builds and we're stuck in it, Bill 
breaks out the life jackets and foul weather gear, Mike 
throws out a sea anchor to keep us heading to weather, we 
place ourselves in the lowest part of the boat and we hang 
on to enjoy the ride. If you have no sea anchor, a bailing 
bucket makes a good substitute; in a pinch, any object 
that creates drag will help. Off Elcuthera in the Bahamas 
once the boys made a workable sea anchor by buttoning an 
ordinary shirt to form a bag. If we ever should turn over — 
something that hasn't happened yet — we will stick with 
the boat, even tie ourselves on if necessary. The shore is 
always farther away than it looks, and rescuers can spot 
a capsized hull easier than the head of a man swimming. 

Although every boatman has his personal preferences 
among anchors, we have found the various patent anchors, 
such as the Danforlh, better for a variety of bottom condi- 
tions than a light mushroom. Of course, a heavy mush- 
room like the one shown on page 71 is perfect for a perma- 
nent mooring. However, without sufficient scope (i.e., 
enough anchor line in the water) no anchor will hold secure- 
ly. The minimum is five times the depth of the water, and 
if there is a good wind or a strong tide running, nine times 
the depth is not too much. 

An anchor should be dropped in gently. If it is heaved 
out it may foul in the line and fail to set. Besides, an ankle 
tangled in an anchor line is the fastest way overboard. 
Once anchored, take a bearing on a stationary landmark, 
then check it periodically to see if the boat is drifting. 
At night, before turning in, we always set a dragging 
anchor alarm, a weighted line over the side to the bottom, 
with the other end tied to a rock-filled tin can in the cabin. 
If the boat is dragging, the can topples, and the clatter 
awakens us before we can drift into trouble. 

The sensible attitude should prevail on all cruises 
until everyone is safely ashore for the last time. Many a 
brave man has dampened an otherwise happy day by a 
climactic leap for the dock — which was still six inches too 
far away. Others have hurried the mooring process, saving 
perhaps two minutes but losing $2,000 when the boat 
worked loose and drifted off in the night. These are silly 
mistakes, but they are made by the thousands every day of 
the boating season. My two oldest sons. Bill and Mike, 
have learned to avoid most of them. Rick and Dan, with a 
little time and a little practice, will learn good boating 
habits, too, and, like anyone else, will then derive even 
greater pleasure from their boating. 


Xv.M't Wvek: Small Sailboats 

Sail maker Lowell Non It of Sail Diego, three-time winner of 
the world Star boat championship, tells how to keep a class 
boat in the best condition for fast, safe, comfortable sailing. 
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Sif/nposts of Water Safety 



Channel buoys (shown right with 
corresponding nautical chart sym- 
bols) indicate proper course and 
warn of navigational hazards. Pro- 
ceeding into port or upstream, keep 
red, even-numbered buoys to star- 
board, black, odd-numbered buoys 
to port. Black-and-white vertical 
stripes indicate center of channel: 
pass buoy close by on either side. 
Red-and-hlack horizontal bands 
mean obstructions: red top, keep 
buoy on right; black top, keep it 
on left. Obstruction buoys shown 
here are cans; other common buoy 
shapes are: ( / ) unliglited whistle or 
horn, ( 2 ) lighted bell or gong, (3) 
nonsounding light, ( 4 ) lighted whis- 
tle or horn. (5) unligltted bell or 
gong, (6) nun. (7) spar. Storms or 
collisions sometimes move buoys. 
Use them as references to charts, 
which show depth, obstructions. 


Storm warnings (above) are flown from yacht clubs. Coast Guard 
stations. Red pennants or red-and-hlack flags by day. red and white 
lights at night warn of high winds. Top to bottom: Small Craft 
(winds to 38 mph). Gale (to 54 mph). Whole Gale (to 72 mph). 
Hurricane (72 mph and up). Check weather reports before setting 
out. If flags go up while you are out, seek shelter immediately; but 
don't wait for flags, since they seldom go up before sudden storms. 

Skin-diver's flag, red square with white diagonal, means 
diver is below. Avoid the area. If approach is necessary, 
warn diver's boat; go slow and, when near, kill engine. 
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Special-purpose buoys (shown above with nautical chart 
symbols) may be any standard shape. Color markings al- 
ways identify them. Yellow buoys mean quarantine areas; 
buoys marking anchorages arc white. Black-and-white hor- 
izontal bands warn of fish nets. Orangc-and- while buoys 
indicate firing ranges or other areas not keyed by specific 
colors. Green-and-white buoys show dredging operations. 



Intracoastal waterway markers on regular !CW channel are iden- 
tified by yellow bands or borders (above). Proceeding south along 
Atlantic coast or west along Gulf Coast, keep red to starboard, 
black to port. When ICW joins another waterway, buoys serve 
both systems (bottom row) and red may be to left, black to right. 
Look then for yellow triangles and squares on buoys; heading 
south or west, leave triangles to starboard, squares to port. 





Sportinfi hook 


Oil Cool 
Summer 
Waters 


Sitting on a rock by a lake watching 
a sunset over the Grand Tctons, this 
boy and girl show something new for 
the water and the woods: cover-up 
clothes which, unlike the Army-sur- 
plus parkas and sweat shirts of yester- 
year, arc specially made to cope with 
the capricious ways of summer. The 
makers of stylish sportswear finally 
have acknowledged that summer is 
made of many things besides hot 
weather, and these parkas and cover- 
ups keep out breezes and rain and 
even pull over damp swimsuits. The 
boy's parka \s of a Mondrsan-pauemed 
cotton and mohair lined in nylon; the 
girl’s cover-up actually is a sweat suit. 
And after a row on Philadelphia’s 
Schuylkill River the two oarsmen at 
the right wear summer parkas over 
their rowing clothes. The parka on the 
left is of foam-insulated Anlron; the 
other is of orange cotton poplin, with 
a yellow hood. The girl between the 
oarsmen is covering up with a hooded 
jump suit made of red-and-white 
stretch terry. All of these cover-ups 
are among the most popular of sum- 
mer's sportswear. For another fashion, 
worn for crew, please turn the page. 

Richard Meek 
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Sport in tf f.oofi continued Simple crew shirts like the ones above originated when English oars- 
men of the 19th century sewed their colors on their undershirts. Today 
crew shirts are so popular, on and off the water, that even girls are 
wearing them. And the three-button, piped-ncck style, in all kinds of 
fabrics and colors (the ones above are made of fleece-backed sweat 
shirting), is a leading contender as this summer's best-selling sport shirt. 


Where to tin if 

Page 76: Andre parka (S39.50), Andre, New York. White Slag sweat shirt 
($5) and pants (S6), Halle's, Cleveland. Page 77: Robert Lewis Anlron 
parka (S25), Bonwit Teller's Men's Shop, New York. Townway jump suit 
(S13), Bloomingdalc's. New York. Robert Lewis cotton-poplin parka (SI6), 
Hughes Hatcher Suflrin, Detroit. Page 78: Bennett girl's crew sweat shirt 
($9), Lord & Taylor. New York: Joseph Magnin, San Francisco. Catalina 
man’s crew sweat shirt (S5), Wallachs, New York; Desmond's, Los Angeles. 
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YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ARE ALL YOU NEED TO ENTER THE 



RIDE THE KELLY ROAD 


WIN A 
NEW CAR 

AND A 

3 WEEK 
VACATION 


AT OUR EXPENSE 


$ 1,000 


★ SPECIAL ★ 
BONUS PRIZE* 


3 GRAND PRIZES! 

For each of the three Grand Prize winners: 
A NEW FORD FALCON SPORTS FUTURA- 
Ford's new “Lively One" in compact size. It 
has more of everything you want most in a 
compact— economy and performance, luxury 
and sports car lines. PLUS A3-WEEK EXPENSE- 
PAID VACATION (expenses upto $1,000) any 
place in the U.S.A. or Canada. 


OVER 800 PRIZES ! ! 

10FRIGIKAR AUTOMOBILE AIR CONDI- 
TIONERS (INSTALLED) 

100 EVANS BICYCLES 

600 ZEBCO FISHING RODS AND REELS 

150 COLEMAN PICNIC CHEST AND JUG 
COMBINATIONS 


Bring the coupon below to your Kelly 
dealer. He will validate it and enter you in 
the Sweepstakes. Then, if you win the 
Grand Prize, you'll receive, in addition, a 
$1,000.00 bonus. 

•Not valid where prohibited by law. 


SWEEPSTAKES RULES 

1. Fill in the official entry blank 
completely and clearly. Enter as 
often as you like provided each 
entry is on an official entry blank 
as printed in national magazine 
advertising, or on official blanks 
obtainable from any Kelly dealer. 
Employees and members ot the 
immediate families of Kelly- 
Springfield. its subsidiaries, af- 
filiates. dealers, distributors, and 
advertising agencies are not eli- 
gible. 

BONUS PRIZES will be awarded 
to Grand Prize winners whose 
entry blanks are validated by a 
Kelly dealer. 

2. Mail your entry to: Ride the 
Kelly Road Sweepstakes, Post Of- 
fice Box K3, Mount Vernon 10. 


New York. Entry must be post- 
marked by July 5. and received 
by July 20. 

3. This Sweepstakes is confined 
to the Continental U. S. excluding 
Alaska. Void wherever prohibited 
or restricted by Federal, State or 
Local regulations. 

4. Prizes will be awarded on the 
basis of a blindfold drawing by 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpo- 
ration, whose decisions and se- 
lections are final. Only one prize 
to a family. 

5. Winners will be notified in per- 
son or by mail as soon as possible 
after the close of the Sweep- 
stakes. A list of winners will be 
sent on request accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope about 60 days after the close 
ot the Sweepstakes. 


Available also at most Sunoco Stations displaying the Kelly Sign! su^DCO 
THE KELLY SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. CUMBERLAND, MD., TORONTO ONf 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO: 

Fill in your name and address below (please print clearly). 
Take entry blank to your Kelly dealer (to be eligible for bonus 
prize) or mail to: Ride the Kelly Road Sweepstakes, Post 
Office Box K3. Mount Vernon 10. New York. 

Your Name 
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RIDE THE 
KELLY 
ROAD 



GOLF Jack Nicklaus 


After several months on the pro tour and plenty of time spent in 
observation, experimentation and practiec, 1 have finally gotten the 
knack of a shot that is quite difficult for most golfers. This is the long, 
full iron from a fairway sand trap. The problem is that you arc not 
only hitting from a sandy lie but that your feet arc likely to slip while 
you arc trying to make the shot. The very first point to check is how 
much loft you will need to clear any mound at the front of the trap. 
Next, if clearing the edges of the trap will be no problem, select a 
club one number longer than you would ordinarily use (a two-iron, 
say, instead of a three-iron). Choke up on the club. This not only 
gives better control but compensates for the fact that standing in sand 
has brought you closer to the ball. After you have addressed the ball, 
take as full a practice swing as you can to make sure that your feet 
are solidly planted. It is especially important that your right foot not 
slip. In hitting, take a slightly more upright swing, and instead of aim- 
ing at the back of the ball, concentrate on the top of the ball. You can 
be almost certain of solid contact this way. The natural loft of the club 
will get the ball into the air. There have been many times recently 
when I was very thankful 1 had worked on this shot. During the third 
round of the recent Doral Open, for instance, I was playing in a three- 
some with Arnold Palmer and Bill Casper and had moved into con- 
tention for the lead. On the 14th hole, a 419-yard par 4, 1 drove into a 
fairway trap on the left. 1 choked up on a two-iron, hit the ball out as 
I have described above and onto the green for a par. This enabled 
me to finish the round tied with Casper, just one shot out of the lead. 


In fairway trap Nicklaus chokes 
up grip, firmly plants his right foot, 
hits strongly through shot (/«■//)• 


When a long 
blast is required, 
dig in deep 
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SEA LANE bold color stripes knit smartly of 100% 
cotton in combinations of •orange, blue or yellow 
Bottom band cardigan jacket $7.95 atop Hawaiian 
length trunks S6.9S. 


CLIPPER STRIPE pullover deck shirt of luxurious cot- 
ton knit with tone striping on front and % sleeves 
S7.95. Cotton lined Hawaiian trunks $6.95. Colors of 
white/blue, *pewter/tan or beige/taupe. 


HMCL 


(with an All-American Look) 


High-seas or poolside, Catalina boldly splashes color on the waterfront scene 

in swimwear created in the tradition . .TAmerican as Apple Pie. 

^ U / 


MAL0L0* OUTRIGGER jacket of crease resistant woven 
cotton with giant zip and hemp trim. There’s an out- 
rigger embroidered on jacket $8.95, matching trunks 
$7.95. In orange, gold, lime or blue. 



MALOLO® PORT O' CALL paisley stripe printed luxu- 
rious cotton beach shirt $6.95 over medium length 
cotton Hawaiian trunks $6.95. Color combinations of 
brown or 'green to choose from. 


MALOLO® MIDSHIPMAN, banded with bold trim. In 
•white, natural, pewter or navy. Windworthy jacket of 
100% cotton gab $7.95. Hawaiian length Lastex cord 
trunks of acetate, cotton and rubber $6.95. 

•featured color. 


Catalina. tnc.. Los Angeles. 


Calif.. Another Fine Kayser-Roth Product. 


(Also available in Canada) 




serves up a big helping of refreshing style and 
comfort with VIKING leisure slacks and walk 
shorts. Tasty touches: they are luxurious, strong, shape-keeping. Fabric 
is a completely wash-and-wear blend of Vycron polyester and cotton 
that sheds wrinkles, holds its crease. And fabric performance is certified 
by United States Testing Company. In a wide range of popular, fash- 
ion-right colors. Slacks from $9.95. Walk shorts from $7.95. At fine stores 
everywhere. For store nearest you, write Moyer Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Vyeron U the registered trademark lor Beaunifs polyester fiber. 




BEAUNIT FIBERS, 0IVISI0N OF BEAUNIT MILLS, INC., 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


fitness / Rex Lardner 


How to stay healthy 
and go into orbit 


The men of Project Mercury cover 
the range of sports from archery 
to doing tricks on trampolines 

Though none of them would qualify 

' as an Olympic candidate in any 
sport, the seven Mercury astronauts — 
six in their 30s and one who is 40 — arc 
perhaps the most physically and psycho- 
logically sound men in the U.S. In Wash- 
ington several days ago Dr. Robert 
Voas, the behavioral psychologist who 
helped select the seven back in 1959 and 
has coordinated their rigorous training 
since, discussed the physical qualities 
that were sought, the athletic back- 
grounds of the seven selected and their 
current athletic programs. 

“We weren't looking for weight lifters,” 
said Dr. Voas, a lean, square-jawed man 
who wrestled and ran the mile at USC. 
“We were looking for men who had, 
among other things, the attributes of 
the cross-country runner: a mental set 
for a long task and high resistance to 
fatigue. We had to have men who were 
tough and wiry and who also had the 
ability to react quickly under stress after 
a period of inactivity. We got them.” 

The 32 volunteer astronauts were giv- 
en their most exacting physical tests in 
the Acromcdical Laboratories at Wright 
Air Development Center in Dayton, 
Ohio. The tests — to determine such 
things as how efficiently a person's body 
used up oxygen — included stepping up 
onto a platform 20 inches from the floor 
and stepping down again once every two 
seconds for five minutes, pumping a 
stationary bike against increasing brake 
loads and walking a treadmill that kept 
getting steeper and steeper. Curiously 


enough, none of the seven selected was 
a cross-country runner, though Lieut. 
Colonel John H. Glenn Jr. of the Marine 
Corps, then 37 and the oldest, chose to 
solve his weight problem and get into 
hard shape by jogging two miles a day 
whenever the opportunity offered— a 
habit he still follows. And one of them, 
Lieut. Commander Malcolm Scott Car- 
penter, was a weight lifter. 

As soon as training began, the four 
astronauts who smoked promptly cut 
down or stopped completely, and it is 
the hardly surprising opinion of Dr. 
Voas that they are in better condition 
now than when they started the pro- 
gram. They are interested in a wide va- 
riety of sports ("They’re doers, not 
watchers,” says Dr. Voas) and, when- 
ever opportunities arise, are active to a 
surprising degree. 

Barking like seals 

Later when their training became more 
intensive, they were asked if they wanted 
a formal program of calisthenics. To a 
man they snapped "no!” and calisthenics 
were eliminated. Dr. Voas reasoned that 
as veteran test pilots they knew the ne- 
cessity of staying in condition and that 
they were individualists enough to want 
to participate in sports they enjoyed. The 
only formal training they received was 
two weeks of scuba diving, the final exam 
being an underwater swim of a mile from 
launch to shore in murky Chesapeake 
Bay. The purpose of this was to accustom 
the astronauts to the water, the primary 
recovery area for a capsule; to get them 
used to weightlessness; and to teach 
them breathing discipline. The seven 
found scuba diving a lark as well as 
practical, however, and for a while 



SCOTT carpenter, a fast man with a 
bow, shows his children how to loose arrow. 


greeted one another by barking like seals 
and clapping their hands in the floppety 
way seals clap their flippers. 

The three most enthusiastic athletes 
of the seven arc Glenn, Commander 
Alan B. Shepard Jr., who made Amer- 
ica's first suborbilal flight last May, and 
Carpenter, who is scheduled to make 
the next flight — a three-orbit shot like 
that of Glenn. At Admiral Farragut 
Academy in New Jersey, Shepard played 
football and baseball but at the Naval 
Academy he concentrated on rowing. 
Although he was the smallest man on 
the crew (“When he was bow oar he 
looked like the coxswain sitting in the 
wrong end of the shell," a friend has 
said), he rowed bow on the varsity a 
year, and in his final year was promoted 
to stroke. As an astronaut he water skis 
on one ski and is looking forward to 
skiing without any skis at all if he can 
find a boat fast enough to pull him. 
An admirer of racing drivers, he tools 
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Button, button... 

A few weeks ago, a man 
purchased a barometer- 
lliermometer-hygrometer at 
Abercrombie & Pitch. When 
be returned home, be noticed 
he’d lost a button from bis 
suit. Came the mail from A&F 
j with bis wall-weather station 
— and a small envelope with 
the missing button enclosed. 

Service like this, though 
rarely encountered in this day 
and age, is not unusual at A&E 
To A&F service also means an 
honorable return policy. The 
purchaser of a knife with a 
subsequently broken blade — 
that “may have been my fault 
entirely’’ — got a replacement, 
no questions asked. Is it any 
wonder A&F customers keep 
coming back year after year? 

If you have never visited 
A&F, drop in soon. ..next 
| lunch hour, perhaps. There are 
many floors to fascinate you. 

! There are superb guns to 
shoulder, fly rods to flex, bows 
to bend and books to flip 
through. If you are simply 
browsing... you’ll be given 
plenty of room to roam. If 
you’re buying, service is just 
a nod away. 

(I BERCROMBli: 6 FlTCH 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
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FITNESS continue,! 

around in a Corvette. He hits a long ball 
in golf, shooting in the high 80s, ice 
skates and plays handball. In acknowl- 
edgment of his interest in the latter, 
Shepard was surprised to lind posted 
on the control panel of his capsule just 
before taking olT a sign reading, “No 
Handball Playing in this Area." It had 
been placed there by Glenn, his backup 
pilot. (Turnabout is fair play. When 
Glenn was whizzing around the world 
in Friendship 7, he was surprised, on 
reaching into a survival kit near his right 
hand, to find himself holding a life-size 
model mouse. He dropped it and, 
weightless, it floated around inside the 
canopy. Commander Shepard had in- 
stigated the joke.) 

Carpenter, a Coloradan whose early 
ambition was to be a horse rancher, is a 
horseman, swimmer, diver, tennis play- 
er, hunter and fisherman, as well as a 
weight lifter. A few months ago he and 
his wife Rene mastered the twist. He 
hunts deer with a bow and arrow and 
recently has had the opportunity to stay 
in shape by doing double front somer- 
saults on a trampoline set up in one of 
the hangars at Cape Canaveral. It was 
Carpenter, one of the best of the astro- 
nauts at scuba diving, who rescued a 
rashly stunting skin diver off Grand Turk 
Island in the Bahamas the day following 
Glenn's trip. Seeing how far he could go 
down without a tank, the skin diver lost 
consciousness at a depth of 80 feet. Car- 
penter, aware that something might go 
wrong, went down after him and pulled 
him up. Glenn, who was out spearfish- 
ing, helped haul the diver into the boat. 

Next to Glenn, Carpenter probably is 
the most concerned about his physical 
condition. (Before he went up last Feb- 
ruary, Glenn gripped banisters when go- 
ing up or down stairs to make sure he 
wouldn't, by some freak accident, slip 
and break something and thus lose his 
chance for the flight.) “Scotty isn't the 
Muscle Beach type of cultist," says Dr. 
William K. Douglas, the astronauts’ per- 
sonal physician, “but he's waited so long 
for this flight he isn't going to let any- 
thing happen to him. If a little fat starts 
to build up above his swimming trunks, 
he’ll work to take it off." Once, to dem- 
onstrate his condition. Carpenter let an 
admirer smack him with all her might 
in the stomach. Blowing on her hand, 
the lady reported he had a stomach like 
a stone wall. 

The two astronauts who have made 
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marksmanship and gun collecting their 
hobbies are Majors Donald K. Slayton 
and Leroy Gordon Cooper Jr. of the 
Air Force. Major Slayton has an impres- 
sive collection of light and heavy rifles, 
from .22 caliber to .30- 30s. He likes to 
hunt anything, from varmints to bears, 
deer and boar. “In a high-pressure pro- 
gram like this," he said a while ago, 
"you simply have to get off by yourself 
and relax once in a while." Slayton also 
plays handball and — to alleviate the “er- 
ratic heart" which caused Project doc- 
tors to withdraw him from the May 
flight— jogs two or three miles whenever 
he feels slight palpitations, which is ev- 
ery two weeks or so. In addition, he is 
an archer, skier, fisherman and occasion- 
al volleyball player — he met his wife on 
a volleyball court in Germany. 

Crack shots and cool golfers 

Cooper, at 35 the youngest of the as- 
tronauts and the only one without com- 
bat experience, collect s pistols and is a 
crack shot with this weapon. He is also 
fond of riding (his father runs a ranch in 
Colorado), and is, like Air Force Major 
Virgil (Gus) Grissom, who made the sec- 
ond suborbital flight, a hunter and fish- 
erman. Grissom also plays a little golf 
and, when he has an opportunity, hand- 
ball with Slayton. 

Next to running, the greatest non- 
airborne enthusiasm of Glenn, who won 
10 letters in high school in baseball, 
basketball and tennis and who played 
center on the Muskingum College foot- 
ball team, is water skiing. A longtime ad- 
dict, he can maneuver on a turnaround 
ski, a slalom ski and a disk. “It's a vigor- 
ous activity that makes keeping in shape a 
real pleasure," he says. He regards tennis 
the same way. Commander Walter M. 
Schirra Jr., Carpenter's backup pilot, 
likes water skiing, piloting a motorboat, 
shooting a rifle and playing golf. De- 
spite putting trouble (“Seems to me they 
make the holes too small," he observes), 
Schirra is a cool golfer who shoots in the 
high 80s. 

"You have to remember,"' says Dr. 
Voas. “that part of the training pro- 
gram — such as squeezing out of a cap- 
sule in the rough Gulf of Mexico, taking 
a course in desert survival and getting 
whirled around in a centrifuge — is more 
physically demanding than any sport. 
Just getting into a tight-fitting space suit 
makes you work up a sweat. But the 
sport the seven like above everything is 
flying — which, you might say, is lucky 
for all concerned." end 



Crow 

about your 
rooster 
tail! 


You can . . . when that rooster tail of spray 
arching out behind you comes from a 
'Voit slalom ski. Only Voit skis have Cushion-Ride 
Slalom Heels for unexcelled comfort. 
And only Voit has the exclusive Wishbone 
Super-Skeg that gives amazing 
controlled response and makes the 
sharpest turns easier, surer, more thrilling. 
Smartest-looking skis on water, they make your 
skiing smarter . . . even a pro’s performance 
more proficient. Look them all over. You’ll be 
proud as a peacock, rooster-tailing on Voit skis. 


BASEBALL/ Walter Bingham 


A pair of Twins 
named Pie and Ty 


celed out to Vancouver, a Minnesota 
farm club, had not Shortstop Zoilo Ver- 
salles come down with the mumps soon 
after the exhibition season began. Allen 
went in at shortstop and hit so well that 
he was shifted to second, his normal 
position. Rollins took Allen’s place at 
short and he looked so good that when 
Versalles recovered, Rollins stayed in 
the lineup at third. Martin got an out- 
right release and it was Nestor Velaz- 
quez who wound up discovering the 
charms of Vancouver in the springtime. 


Rich Rollins (he's Pie) and Bernie Allen (Ty) are rookies, 
so don't tell them that Minnesota is a second-division team 



Their names arc Rich Rollins and Ber- 
' nie Allen, but in the locker room of 
the Minnesota Twins they are called Pie 
and Ty. True, Rollins is not yet a Pie 
Traynor at third base, nor does Allen hit 
as consistently as Ty Cobb did. Small 
matter. The Twins arc off to a gallop- 
ing start this season — galloping for the 
Twins, at least— largely because of their 
own Pie and Ty. 

Rollins’ name has been high on the 
list of top hitters all spring. Allen, ham- 
pered by an early-season case of the flu, 
started more slowly, but many of his hits 
have won ball games. In a recent three- 
game series against Detroit. Rollins hit 
a home run with two out in the ninth in- 
ning to win the first game: both Rollins 
and Allen hit home runs to win the sec- 
ond, and in the final game Allen hit a 
three-run homer to complete the sweep. 
The Minnesota Twins aren’t meant to 
take three-game series from teams like 
Detroit, but Rollins and Allen seem to 
be too new to the majors to realize this. 

Rollins and Allen are so new, in fact, 
that they aren’t even supposed to be in 
the major leagues this season. The Twins 
had planned to let Billy Martin play 
second base. Third base was open to 
anybody — anybody except Rollins. In 
February, Calvin Griffith, owner of the 
Twins, gave reporters his view of coming 
events. “I hear Harmon Killebrew, John 
Goryl, George Banks and Bill Tuttle 
mentioned at third base,” Griffith said. 
"Well, I've got a dark horse for you — 
Nestor Velazquez." 

Both Pie and Ty might have been par- 


Red, red and red 

Rich Rollins is 24, a short, solidly built 
young man with particularly stocky legs. 
(“He’ll never make the majors,” pre- 
dicted a longtime TV broadcaster this 
spring. "Hislegsaretooheavy.”) Rollins 
has red hair, red eyebrows and. he says, 
a red temper, although he thinks he has 
it mastered. He wears glasses when he 
plays; they transform his appearance 
from Jack Armstrong into something 
surprisingly like the class grind. 

As a boy in Cleveland, Rollins used to 
hawk popcorn in Municipal Stadium. 
When the game was over, he'd wait for 
a glimpse of Ken Keltner or Lou Bou- 
dreau. “I wasn’t an autograph hound," 
he says. "I just liked to watch them." 

After graduating from Kent Univer- 
sity in 1960, Rollins signed up with the 
Twins (then the Washington Senators) 
for a modest bonus. His blackest mo- 
ment came in that first season in the Car- 
olina League. He was on first base when 
the hit-and-run sign was flashed. He took 
off for second, heard the crack of the bat 
and saw the shortstop move over to cover 
the bag. Rollins slid, then figured the 
shortstop had been faking and assumed 
the ball had gone through for a hit. He 
got up, dashed for third and slid in again. 
Only then did he find out that the batter 
had popped out to first. 

Playing at Charlotte last June, Rollins 
got a call to join the Twins. "I flew into 
Chicago before a night game," he says. 
“Cookie Lavagctto was managing then 
and he asked me how I felt. I was really 
whipped, but I said I was fine," 

Rollins started the game. "Boy, was I 
scared," he says. “I didn’t know how to 
act. 1 remember thinking during infield 
practice, 'Gee, these guys don't miss.’ I 
just wasn't ready for the majors.” 

He spent most of the season on the 
bench, then played in the Florida In- 
structional League last winter. “I wasn't 
continued 
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NOBODY BEATS VALIANT FOR VALUE 



Say good-bye to big, bad bumps when you have a Valiant going for you. Reason is Valiant’s 
Torsion- Aire suspension. It uses torsion bars to smother the bumps, marry Valiant to the 
road. Another thing: Valiant has a restless 101 -horsepower engine. Ask any Valiant owner. 
He’ll tell you Valiant goes with a gallop instead of a gulp. Next note this: the Society of 
Illustrators, a distinguished group, recently gave the Valiant Signet 200 an award for styling 
excellence. And here’s the punch line: Valiant is priced lower this year a a am ■ 
than last. See your Plymouth-Valiant Dealer and leave the bumps behind! W HI IH II L 





BASEBALL ,o>ilinn.\l 

"not so good," “ he says. ‘"I was plain aw- 
ful." And so, when he joined the Twins 
in spring training. Rollins was rated low. 

"I knew it." he admits. "I was complete- 
ly relaxed. And I think that spending 
part of last year in the majors broke the 
ice. In spring training Jim Lemon gave 
me a few hitting tips, and here I am." 

Bernie Allen signed with the Twins 
for u S50.000 bonus after he was grad- 
uated from Purdue, where for three years 
he was one of the best quarterbacks in 
the Big Ten. Allen has a merry, innocent- 
looking face that makes him appear even 
younger than 23. He is lean, almost frail, 
and it seems incredible that he could 
have survived the assaults of 250-pound 
linemen. 

“I didn't like football." Allen says. 
"But Purdue offered me a scholarship 
and it was a way to get a college educa- 
tion. I’m one of six kids. To tell the truth 
I didn't think I’d make the team." 

Allen was sent to Charlotte last sum- 
mer. did well and played winter ball. 
Then he took his wife Sharon to spring 
training. 

"A lot of guys razzed me. of course," 
he says with a laugh. “They called me 
bowlegged — I am a bit bowlegged — and 
kidded me about running slowly. But I 
was used to that. The opposing linemen 
used to do the same thing. It never both- 
ers me." 

Pie and Ty have made a happy fellow 
out of Sam Mele. the man w ith the often 
unhappy job of managing the Twins. 
Mele. a gray-haired, grim-faced man of 
39. speaks of his two young inlielders in 
tones of a man who has just struck oil. 
""They're smart boys." he says. “They 
think all the time." Mele is being care- 


ful not to let anything upset them physi- 
cally or mentally. When Allen got the flu 
on a road trip. Mele waited in Allen’s 
room until the doctor arrived. Several 
times he has given the boys the hit sign 
on the 3-0 pitch, an honor usually re- 
served for the Mantles and Musials of 
baseball. “You should have seen their 
eves pop." Mele says. 

Some limitations 

It might be pointed out that, as good 
as Rollins and Allen look, they do have 
their limitations. Neither has great speed 
or a very strong throwing arm. Allen ap- 
pears to be short on range at second 
base, while Rollins at third has a weak- 
ness on slow-hit balls to his left. But 
Rollins can make the diving stop to- 
ward the line, and Allen is sure-handed 
and quick on the double play. 

Rollins, who bats right-handed, and 
Allen, who bats left, both have fair pow- 
er and the ability to hit to the opposite 
field. Allen can hit a baseball startlingly 
far for someone with his frail build. "It 
was when I saw Bernie start pulling the 
ball that I knew he was ready," says Sam 
Mele. "If you can't pull the ball, the de- 
fense gangs up on you." 

Pernaps the boys* greatest asset, how- 
ever, is their confidence. When Allen 
was asked recently if he was worried that 
the pitchers, once they had all seen him, 
might detect some batting weakness, he 
replied: ""Sure, the pitchers will learn 
something about me. but remember. I’ll 
learn something about them, too." 

Even if Rollins and Allen continue to 
sparkle, the Twins will have trouble fin- 
ishing in the first division. The pitching 
staff is weak and the bench is even weak- 
er. But don't bother telling Pie and Ty 
about that. They won't even listen, end 


Honeywell 
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REACH OUT 


for extraordinary 
pictures with a telephoto lens on your 
Honeywell Pentax camera! 

You start with the superb Pentax at 
only S149.50 for the H-l or $199.50 for 
the H-.'?. Then you add interchangeable 
lenses from a field of thirteen at equally 
modest cost. 

NEW BOOK! Send 20 cents for 32- 
puRc, illustrated booklet “Lenses for the 
Honeywell Pentax” to Jack Winter (209), 
Honeywell. Denver 10, Colorado. 
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IT’S A 


WINE. 


Golden-hucd. brilliant-tasting Taylor New York 
State Sauterne has a delicate, joyful “personality" 
all its own ! Serve it, sip it. Add its lively flavor 
to your recipes. For family meals, entertaining, or 
when you dine out, choose from Taylor's 
famous array of distinctive wines! Ask your 
wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets. 

AND YOU'LL 
LOVE IT! 


bridge / Charles Goren 



Forcing pass by a 


tiger 


A stout Florida sea breeze may sharpen the appetite and 
stiffen the spine, but bridge players who migrate to 
Miami year after year have found that it also blows away 
their instinctive sense of caution. Miami bridge becomes 
a kind of commuter bridge on the beach, with bidding of 
the same flamboyant type that is heard during those hur- 
ried last hands before the 6:02 pulls into Darien. 

This peculiarity of Miami bridge has existed for years. 
Witness, for example, the bidding of Bill Dunlop, one of 
the first of the traveling Northerners to bring south this 
brash style of play. Floridians still talk about this dramatic 
deal, one of many which earned for Bill the apt nickname 
of Tiger. 



Neither side vulnerable 
East- West 90 part score 
South dealer , ' 


south 


WEST 
( Tigtr) 

IV 

6* 

PASS (!) 
PASS 
PASS 


NORTH 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

7 + 

PASS 


EAST 
<!»'. Root) 

PASS 

PASS 

74 

DEL. 


Opening lead: king of hearts 


The story is in the bidding. But some understanding of 
Tiger's character is also needed. Bill was inevitably in- 
volved in a surfside bridge game every afternoon. On this 
occasion he found himself with a part score of 90— a rarity 
in itself in Miami bridge circles. Since one heart was 
enough for game. Tiger, sitting West, entered the auction 
with unprecedented— and questionable— conservatism. 

Neither North nor East disturbed that bid, but South, 
with no defense against what was now an opposing game 
contract, decided to compete with a bid of one spade. Per- 
haps he should have deferred mention of his four-card 
suit until he had rebid clubs, but I must admit that it 
would have required some clairvoyance for South to have 
made no second bid at all. Against Tiger, however, that 
would have been by far the best course. 

The next utterance, in a tone just as mild as his one- 
heart bid, was Tiger's “six diamonds." Now, deeply regret- 
ting that he had stirred up the animals. South decided to 
take his beating manfully and sacrifice at seven clubs. West 
then further manifested his ferocity by a rare forcing pass. 
By refusing to double after his strong bids, he absolutely 
obligated partner to take direct action. 

Some idea of the credit accorded Tiger’s deadly style 
may be gleaned from the fact that Bill Root, a conservative 
citizen, did not hesitate to accept the unspoken suggestion, 
bidding the grand slam. North, too, showed implicit faith 
in Tiger by bidding seven spades as a sacrifice. 

North had not misjudged. Seven diamonds would have 
been cold. Winning the bid was a Pyrrhic victory, however, 
for the cost was 1,100 points. 

South trumped the second heart and led a high spade. 
West ducked and won the spade continuation with the ace; 
then he forced South to ruff a third heart with his last 
trump. Now the defenders won three diamond tricks. Even- 
tually, dummy was able to trump a red card with the spade 
10, draw East’s last trump with the jack and win a club 
finesse for a total of seven tricks. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When you have bid very strongly, the next available strong 
bid may be a forcing pass. Such a pass guarantees control. 
With a quick loser in clubs or spades. West would be 
obliged to double the opponents. end 
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Filet de boenf bouquetiere being served in one of Montreal's gourmet restaurants 


CANADA . 


. . the wonderful world at your doorstep! 


French restaurants in the Province of Quebec are famed for their 
classic cooking. Snails, frogs legs, the myriad marvelous things the 
chefs do with sea-food, fowl and meats— formidable! And the 
desserts— nierveilleiix ! The novice can turn himself over to 

the maitre d'hotcl with confidence; the gourmet needs no direction 
(nor coaxing). Frcnch-Canadian pea soup in its home province 
is a far cry from the sort you find in the super-market; try also the 
native tottrtieres (delicious, flaky little pork pies) and Oka cheese 
made by the Trappist monks in Quebec. Look, too, for Ontario's 
famed chcddar cheese, Canadian maple sugar and Canadian 
bacon. ^ In the Atlantic Provinces, Malpcque oysters, Restigouchc 
salmon and Nova Scotia lobster reign supreme. A unique vegetable 
treat is“fiddlchcads" — a subtle, tender specialty of New Brunswick. 

There are, as well, ethnic restaurants serving authentic Italian, 


To help you plan your visit to Canada, 
send for the Canadian Vacation Package 


Greek, Estonian, German, Armenian, Swiss, Chinese and Japanese 
specialties, most everywhere in Canada. ^ But back to indigenous 
food; Winnipeg gold-cyc is a delicacy not to be missed; Canada’s 
western beef is a must and a little looking around will profit you 
buffalo meat, whale steaks, Arctic char and — if you’re very diligent 
and very lucky— the fabulous King Salmon. ^ In British Columbia, 
you're back to the culinary joys of the sea and the sun-soaked fruit of 
the Okanagan Valley. ^ We know you aren’t planning a Canadian 
vacation just to cat— but what a bonus.' Fora preview of the other 
joys awaiting you, mail the coupon. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BU RE AU. 
OTTAWA. CANADA 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








He’ll be 

before his Ford Wagon will need servicing ! 


The new Ford Country Sedan— like all big Ford Wagons— has twice-a-year maintenance. 
It goes 6 months or 6,000 miles between service stops. You’ll enjoy its optional 
Thunderbird V-8 power and extra loadspace without the bother of monthly servicing. 
Other features: counterbalanced tailgate for easy loading, foam -cushioned 
seats for solid comfort, self-adjusting brakes. Six- or 9-passenger models. 


MOTOR COMPANY 



Whatever you’re 
looking for in a 
wagon... look to 
the long Ford line 


lacrosse / Huston Horn 


Success of a bold battle plan 

The national lacrosse championship may well have been decided by 
the Navy-Hopkins game. Navy said all along it would win— and it did 


in a gesture of good, clean sportsman- 
I ship, circa 1907, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore gave lacrosse lessons 
to its then friendly neighbor in nearby 
Annapolis, the U.S. Naval Academy. 
Playing its first game the following 
year Navy was thoroughly thrashed 6-1 
—by Johns Hopkins. "They taught us 
everything they knew — up to a fine, 
small point," a Navy lacrosse coach re- 
flected the other day. 

Navy has not forgotten the slight and 
never overlooks a chance for settling 
— and re-settling — the old score. Last 
Saturday in Annapolis, before the big- 
gest paid crowd (14,100) ever to watch 
an intercollegiate lacrosse game. Navy 
added to its measure of revenge in a 
meeting of undefeated teams that may 
have settled a national championship, 
too. When the head-banging and shin- 


barking was over. Navy had beaten Hop- 
kins 16-1 1. 

What hurt Hopkins the most was the 
fact that had it won this game it would 
have been Hopkins that was headed for 
the national title. This would probably 
(and properly, they say) have put the 
championship in Baltimore, the GHQ of 
lacrosse. But that's how it’s been for 
three years running; Hopkins no more 
than gets its foot in the championship 
door than Navy ungallantly slams it. 

The pattern that evolved in this year's 
episode of the neighborhood rumble 
came as no surprise to Navy’s tacticians. 
Even the score was closely estimated in 
advance by a Navy coach, who astutely 
predicted a 15-9 victory for the Mid- 
shipmen. 

"We’ll concede the early goals to Hop- 
kins and then swallow them whole in 



New Ford Country Squire. World’s 
most distinctive station wagon. Beau- 
tiful side and rear panels look like 
wood . . . wear like steel. 



New Falcon Deluxe Club Wagon. 

Holds twice the cargo of full-size wag- 
ons. Double doors open 49.4*’ wide. 
Priced under many compact wagons. 



New Falcon Fordor Deluxe Wagon. 

Nation’s best-selling 4-door compact 
wagon . . . king-size loadspace is over 
seven feet long , . . top economies. 


'62 

FORD 


Features of 
the future 
now from 
America’s 

station wagon WAGONS 

specialists 



MAN (5) COMES UP WITH BALL 
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AFTER UPENDING THE HOPKINS GOALIE. A NAVY ATTACK 


LACROSSE 


AFTER A 



SOOTHE YOUR EYES WITH 



Murine's gentle action quickly floats 
away discomforts caused by water, 
wind, glaring sun. It cools and 
soothes, leaving your eyes with a 
comfortable, rested feeling. Keep 
Murine handy during the hot sum- 
mer weather. Use it every day to 
help keep your eyes feeling good. 


Minuet/ 

the second half," said Assistant Coach 
Dick Corrigan. Corrigan's logic was 
based on some demonstrable facts. He 
knew— and dearly appreciated that 
Hopkins had Henry Ciccarone and All- 
America Jerry Schmidt (Si. April 23), 
possibly the two finest college lacrosse 
players in the country. And, like Jason's 
warriors springing full-grown from the 
dragon's teeth, virtually every man on 
the Hopkins team had sprung from the 
lacrosse-fertile soil of Baltimore. Each 
of them had a reputation for being in 
the right spot at the right time and for 
being brcathtakingly adept at manipu- 
lating that unwieldy-looking instrument, 
the lacrosse stick. 

But, though Navy had no Schmidt and 
no longer a Ciccarone (he is a former 
Midshipman), it had capable players, 
and plenty of them, for every position. 
Hopkins' talent was considerable but its 
ranks were thin, and Navy planned to 
win by the weight of numbers. 

Accordingly, Navy was determined 
never to slow down, especially on de- 
fense. When a Hopkins man had the 
ball, the Navy men had orders to run him 
until he got rid of it. If a Navy man got 
tired, he had only to show it and a fresh 
reservist would be dispatched to the front 
immediately. A certain risk was involved, 
because this unusual lacrosse version of 
basketball's full-court-press defense oc- 
casionally would let a Hopkins man get 
a clear shot at Navy’s goal. But Navy 
was cockily confident it could make up 
any deficit once Hopkins' tongue was 
hanging. And, sure enough, it did. 

Behind, but not unnerved 

Controlling the face-offs from the very 
beginning ("That helped kill us right 
there,” Bob Scott, the Hopkins coach, 
said later). Navy scored twice in the 
first three minutes- the second goal by 
blocky Midfielder Pete Taylor, Navy's 
highest lacrosse scorer this season, with 
18 goals. (Significantly, it was Taylor's 
only point of the day, an index to the 
fine overall balance of the Navy attack.) 
But then, even as Corrigan had foreseen, 
Johns Hopkins' nimble opportunists 
broke through Navy's swirling defense 
five straight times to score. Despite this 
upsetting flurry. Navy stuck undaunted 
to its pressing tactics — and also came up 
with four more goals of its own while 
on offense. At the half the game was 
tied 6-6. 

The second half, while still follow- 

continutd 
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A SANDLOT SHORTSTOP'S 
2 MOST IMPORTANT 
PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 



No coach would ever let a baseball player, 
amateur or professional, go to bat without 
wearing a helmet. 

For equally important reasons, neither 
would he ever permit his team to take to the 
field without wearing athletic supporters. 

Even in casual games, where your lads 
choose up sides, on playground or vacant 
lot, the risk of strain or damage to the most 
delicate muscles and cords in the male body 
is equally serious. 

The possible consequences in later life are 
such, that no son of yours should ever par- 
ticipate. in any sport, without the support 
that a Bike offers to one of his body's most 
vital areas. Ask any coach. 


More athletes wear 




Kick up your heels ! 

A Dial bath makes you feel chipper all day, by golly. 

It figures. Nothing else has AT-7, so nothing else takes care of bacteria 
(the cause of perspiration odor, you know) like Dial soap. 

Like they say, people who like people like Dial. You too? 



r Aren't you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 


{don't you wish everybody did?) 



LACROSSE cunlinued 



GOOD 



GREAT! 



THE DIFFERENCE IN 
FLAVOR IS MYERS! 


Delightful cocktail -it’s the Dark Daiquiri. 
For two drinks: juice 1 lime. tsp. sugar, 2 
oz. light rum (or vodka), 2 oz. Myers. Shake 
with ice, strain into cocktail glasses. Su- 
perb! But then Myers provides the same 
flavor-magic in dozens of other drinks and 
foods. No wonder it’s called 

THE FLAVOR OF ADVENTURE! 

MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM • 97 PROOF 

GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 


ing the Navy’s plan, looked like a dif- 
ferent game. Hopkins was tiring, but 
Navy, having digested half-time oranges, 
Cokes and pep talks, was as fresh as ever. 
Freshest of all was Arnold Glassner, a 
sort of lacrosse garbage man who special- 
izes in collecting loose balls around the 
goal mouth and throwing them home. 
Plying his trade, the midfielder scored 
three times in the space of 50 seconds, 
once by flipping the ball offhandedly 
over his shoulder. “That was our undo- 
ing,” Hopkins’ Scott said afterward. 
"Physically I think we were holding up 
a lot better than Navy had expected us 
to. but then that Glassner broke our 
spirit.” 


Not even lucky 

From then on, Hopkins abandoned its 
crisp, short passes and turned instead to 
the long and desperate heaves that mark 
the throes of a losing team in several 
sports. But by now Hopkins’ luck, like 
its wind, was coming only in gasps. More 
often than not, a Navy man was waiting 
downfield for the long Hopkins pass. 
Jerry Schmidt might ordinarily have been 
clear to get such passes, but he was faced 
with the terrier tenacity of Navy Defense- 
man John Newton. Schmidt, with four 
goals, was Hopkins’ high scorer, to be 
sure, but he made all of them while New- 
ton was on the sidelines. 

Hopkins’ Ciccaronc, meanwhile, de- 
spite a Navy defense tactic created in his 
honor, played with his usual verve— he 
scored two goals and assisted on two 
more. Said Navy’s John Hewitt, a la- 
crosse midfielder who is better known as 
captain of the football team: “Ciccarone 
can be walking one second and gone the 
next." Ciccaronc was flattened by a block 
at one point, for example, but without 
losing the ball he got up. ran half the 
length of the field and whipped a fine 
shot past the dismayed Navy goalie for 
a score. 

Such glimpses of brilliance were too 
infrequent under the oppressive blanket 
of Navy’s steady pressure: the Midship- 
men had taken charge of the proceedings 
early and imperiously directed the way 
the game was to go. Now virtually as- 
sured of at least a tie for the national 
title. Navy will try to do the same thing 
again in its last two college games and 
take the championship all for itself. Only 
one team has any real chance to upset 
the plan. And, like Hopkins, it is anoth- 
er old enemy —Army. end 
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GOOD 


GREAT! 



THE DIFFERENCE IN 
FLAVOR IS MYERS! 

Here is an icing to flatter even the greatest 
of cakes — Myers Rum Fondant Icing. All 
you need: 3 tbsp. Myers, 2 cups confec- 
tioner’s sugar, 2 tbsp. cream. Add cream 
and rum slowly to sugar, stir until smooth. 
Spread over cake -then wait for compli- 
ments. That’s the flavor-magic of Myers! 

THE FLAVOR OF ADVENTURE! 

MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM • 97 PROOF 

GENERAL WINE &. SPIRITS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 




Photographed at Grand Bahama Hotel, fishing paradise on Grand Bahama Island- 

The Pepperell Family always hauls in the best things in life. 

It's a wonderful feeling-this easy living. And it wash. And, with the new Prestwick finish, this 

seems the best things do happen when you're . wash-wear performance lasts for the life of 

wearing clothes that make you feel best. That’s [i the garment. (So they hardly ever need care.) 

the promise of easy-wearing Pepperell Cottons. 1 You may think this is the same New England 

Because they're ‘Sanforized Plus,’ you’ll find '/}&*"// O- company that’s been making Lady Pepperell 
sports clothes tagged Pepperell do machine- -if 1 W Sheets for over a century. You're right. It is. 



Products of The British Motor Corporation, Ltd., makers of MG, Austin Healey, Sprite, Morris and Austin cars. 
Represented In the United States by Hambro Automotive Corporation, 27 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


and HOW! 

These sleek 
bombshells are loaded. 

Just light the fuse under 
one for a test zoom and 
see for yourself. 

Your hometown BMC dealer 
will be happy to arrange it . . . 
even happier to help you 
compare BMC sports cars 
with all others. Bar none. 
Check prices. Parts 
and service facilities. 
Warranties. Models and colors. 
Delayed action? No! 

Most BMC dealers can make 
rocket-fast delivery. 

Today , that is. 


MG MIDGET 
MGA 1600 Mk. II 
AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 Mk.ll 
SPRITE 

Going abroad? Hava a BMC car 
meat you on arrival. Write for details. 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Doubts about Decidedly 


The Derby winner tackles 
the front-runners on a Pimlico 
track that is all in their favor 

E ven in a year when the 3-year-olds 
are a notch or two above average, 
it is unusual for the Preakness to be con- 
sidered a more definitive race than the 
Kentucky Derby. And yet this week's 
86th Preakness at Pimlico may generate 
more excitement and drama than were 
created by that record-breaking mile 
and a quarter at Churchill Downs two 
weeks ago (SI, May 14). 

Take these items into account: I) Of 
the first six to finish in the Derby only 
Sir Ribot, who was fourth at Churchill 
Downs, will be missing in the Preakness 
lineup. 2) Jaipur, winner of the Gotham 
and the Withers, will be at Pimlico, and 
so will Vimy Ridge, a victor in both his 
1962 starts. 3) Pimlico's track, with a 
regulation cushion instead of a top sur- 
face borrowed from the New Jersey 
Turnpike, will offer Preakness runners 
some sharper turns and a shorter stretch 
than Churchill Downs. Therefore, in a 
race which is a sixteenth of a mile short- 
er than the Derby, there arc some tacti- 
cal problems to be solved, especially for 
a stretch runner. 

The Derby winner. Decidedly, should 
be the favorite. His ride at Louisville, 
by Hartack, was absolutely faultless. 
Bill played the waiting game to perfec- 
tion, and when the speed in front of him 
— Ridan, Sunrise County and even Ro- 
man Line — began to gasp from the with- 
ering pace they had held for nine fur- 
longs, Hartack rolled home to an easy 
tw'O-and-a-quartcr-Icngth victory on a 
superbly fit horse. 

In a shorter race on a Pimlico-type 
course, a front-runner with real speed 
has more of an advantage than he has 
at Churchill Downs. Bold Ruler discov- 
ered this when he won in 1957. Bally 
Ache certainly did in I960, and last year 


only a brilliant last sixteenth of a mile 
by Carry Back prevented Globemastcr 
(who led by four lengths entering the 
stretch) from stealing the race from end 
to end. 

So if Ridan, Roman Line. Sunrise 
County— and even Jaipur— elect to go 
for it from the start they are going to 
make it especially difficult for Hartack 
and Decidedly to nail all or any of them 
at the finish. Also, if Manuel Ycaza can 
do a better job of controlling Ridan 
going into and around the first turn, 
he could be the toughest horse to beat 
at this distance. 

Sunrise County, wearing blinkers, ran 
straight for Shoemaker in the Derby, 
but this time his rider will be Milo Va- 
lenzuela, while Shoe (who has also been 
aboard Jaipur recently) rides Cicada at 
Aqueduct the same day. Bobby Ussery 
gets the mount on Jaipur. Although 
he won the Withers handily last week, 
Jaipur may be stepping into more than 
he can handle at the moment. After 
bruising a heel in the Gotham in April, 
Jaipur could have been excused for be- 
ing a little short for the Withers, but 
he got his mile in the decent time of 
1 : 35 3 5 just the same. Shoemaker said 
after the race that Jaipur felt to him like 
a better horse than Sunrise County, but 
he added that this handsome dark bay 
Nasrullah colt has a tendency to loaf. 
Whether this comes from being lazy or 
too smart, Jaipur will find out Saturday 
that loafing will not be tolerated in the 
Preakness. 

It is possible that Jaipur will not be 
at his best until the June 9 Belmont, 
and the same may be said for Vimy 
Ridge. Still, there is enough speed in 
this Preakness field to lower Nashua's 
1955 track mark of 1 :54 3/5. And if De- 
cidedly, just now reaching the peak of 
his form, can put away the speed boys 
for the second time this month you’ll 
know we have a genuine champion in 
our midst. end 
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Pennsylvania 
GOLF BAGS 

How do you get your money’s worth 
in a golf bag? Easiest thing in the 
world; make sure you get Pennsylvania. 
Popular-priced Pennsylvania golf bags 
are famous for premium quality. Every 
bag shows a thoughtful combination of 
styling details, special features, and 
superb workmanship and construction. 
Next time you’re in the market for a 
bag to suit your style, take a look at 
the Pennsylvania line ... at better golf 
shops and stores everywhere. 

The General Tire Sc Rubber Company 

Pennsylvania 
Athletic Products 
Akron, Ohio 

World’s foremost manufacturer of tennis balls, 
and maker of basketballs / footballs / volley- 
balls/soccer balls/playground balls/tcthcr- 
balls/ baseballs /golf balls and bags /bowling 
bags / shuttlecocks / water skis / bicycle tires 
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IN! 

The P-F® 
Yacht Shoe 

When a shoe's in, that’s 
the style. And you’re in 
— aship or ashore— with 
the casual good looks 
of the Yacht Shoe by 
B.F. Goodrich and Hood 
Footwear. P-F’sexclusive 
Posture Foundation 
rigid wedge in the heel 
helps take strain off foot 
and leg muscles. See 
your P-F dealer or write: 
President's Office, The 
B.F. Good rich Company, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 




What’s in a name if it’s a Nick" 



IIow many other of these NICKNAMES in sport can you attribute 
to their most rightful owners! 

1. Bantam Ber 2. Wilt the Stilt 3. Big Bill I. Wee Willie 5. Big Red 
6. Little Poison 7. Joltin' Joe 8. Slingin’ Sam 9. Slammin ’ Sam 
JO. Stan the Man 11. Gentleman Jim 12. Larrupin' Lou 
Maybe you don’t know them all. But you do know the BKANI) 
NAMES that mean confidence and satisfaction to shoppers and 
consumers. Hundreds of their most rightful owners advertise in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. They are names that you know for real. 
Better buy by brand names ! 


BRAND NAMES WEEK MAY 17-27 
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PALMER 

continued from page 21 

in sinking it from 25 feet [the length 
of Palmer's winning putt on the 72nd 
green at Las Vegas]. The man has got 
super confidence and concentration, 
but you don't ever know you’re going 
to hole those kind." 

What the pros are neglecting to 
concede is that Palmer is hitting some 
very beautiful golf shots before his 
ball arrives at the putting green. His 
driving at the moment is superb. Arnold 
attributes it to a new discovery that he 
is not yet ready to describe in detail. 
"It's a new way or hilling that I came 
on more or less by accident." he ex- 
plained at Colonial. "I’m teeing the 
ball up much further off the ground, 
and I'm hitting it right-off the tee with- 
out touching the grass with my club. 
I used to tee the ball low and hit it 
almost like an iron." 

He has made adjustments in his driver 
to accommodate his new technique. 
"I’ve changed the swing weight from 
about D-8 or D-9 to D-6. But the 
shaft is the same — 43 inches,” he said. 

The effect of Palmer's new driving 
method was very evident at Colonial, 
particularly on his second round when 
he shot a two-over-par 72. In the past 
Palmer has gotten himself in some 
mighty awkward places with his driver, 
and one of the great spectator thrills 
has been to watch him dashingly ex- 
tricate himself. But on this particular 
Friday at Colonial his drives missed 
the fairway only twice. Once was on 
the 14th hole, where he hit a sharp 
hook into the rough. "I know what 
happened there." he said later. "I 
tried a little experiment, and the club 
turned in my hand.” He drove into a 
bunker on the left of the 15th fairway, 
but it was still a good drive and would 
have been safe if he hadn't hit it so far. 

Palmer's trouble on that day was his 
irons. His approaches to the green were 
leaving him with long, long putts and 
occasionally bunker-shots from along- 
side the greens. In all, he took 35 putts 
for the eighteen holes, and that isn't a 
bit like Palmer. "I can only explain it 
this way." he said afterwards. "Some of 
the things I am doing in my driving 
have carried over into my irons, and I 
don't want to do anything about that 
right now. I don't want to change more 
than one thing at a time." 

Whether it's a little luck and a lot of 
skill, or vice versa, the presence of Palm- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Will his serve sizzle like Jack Kramer’s? 



Only a champ can make a game look easy. And 
Jack Kramer made tennis look like a breeze. 

lie had the equipment to do it — an explosive 
serve, a raking forehand, a brilliant array of 
passing shots. 

As an amateur, he won about every big title 
there was: l’. S. Singles Champion, Wimbledon 
Champion, No. 1 U.S. Davis Cupper on two 
winning teams. As a pro, he was undisputedly 
the best . 

Any youngster who models himself after 
Jack Kramer is doing himself a good turn. For 
Kramer has always been a fine sportsman, a 
great competitor, a physically fit athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated that physi- 
cal fitness, particularly the fitness of our young 
people, has never been more important than it 
is today. It is essential that youth be given the 
chance to develop to its fullest both at home 
and in school. Equitable is proud that millions 
of youngsters have been given this chance 
through Living Insurance. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. Home Office: U285 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 19, X. Y. *1962 


For an attractive 7% by 11 inch 
reproduction of thin drawing, send 
your name and address and the 
words , .luck Kramer, to: Equitable, 
U.P.O.ltoxlSJS.Xew York 1,N. Y. 
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NEW SKIL TRIMMER 


takes the snip, snip, snip out of hand clipping 


You probably cut your grass with a power mower. 
Then why not a power trimmer for your hedges, 
shrubs and bushes? Why not indeed, at under 
$40 for the new Skil Deluxe Trimmer that cuts 
a 14 swath through thick hedge with one 
stroke of the blade . . , that’s 10 times faster than 
snip, snip, snipping away by hand. Heavy duty 
model also available. See both at better hardware, 
lumber and garden dealers everywhere. 


FREE! 50-ft. Extension Cord with 
Skil Trimmers ($7.95 Value). Limited 
time offer at most Skil dealers. 


SML 

POWER* TOOLS 




Shapes Bushes, Evergreens 


Scallop-Teeth Cut Clean 



. . . and a spliT-T is sorae'Hing a golfer throws 
away . . . il she's sure an anchor man is some- 
one working his woy up to captain of the ship 
and a grand slam is a bridge table exclusive 
. . . isn't il lime you introduced her to SPOUTS 
ILLUSTRATED? (Over holf o million other women 
read SI every week and you couldn't lind a 
more sports-sowy, sports-hoppy group.) A gilt 
subscription, 52 colorful weeks long, Is easy to 
orronge. Simply send us her name and address; 
tell us how you wish the personalized gift cord 
signed. We can bill you loter if you prefer-but, 
in any cose, please be sure to include your own 
name and address 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
DEPT 3406 • 540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE . CHICAGO It. ILLINOIS 
(A year of SI costs just $6 75. If you order two or 
more subscriptions. Ihe cost is only $5 for each one ) 


t Rich, moist, 
mildly 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stays lit 



er hovers over the other tournament pros 
these days with about the same cheerful 
aspect as a mushroom cloud. When they 
arc going well, they not only have to 
worry about the course, there is always 
the threat of the famed Palmer "charge" 
in the closing round to rob them of their 
victory. Most of them would prefer — if 
they had a choice — to at least have him 
out in the lead where they can see him. 
as he was most of the time at Colonial. 
When he is lurking a few strokes behind, 
as he was in the last nine at Vegas, it's 
enough to melt the steadiest nerves. 

In trouble when ahead 

It must be remembered, too, that 
Palmer needs some inspiration to play 
his best. Usually he gets it from the ex- 
citement of overtaking a front-runner. 
Just being ahead sort of bores him. An- 
other kind of prospect that ignites him 
is the thought in his or anyone else's 
mind that he can't do something--like 
play the Colonial course. At such times 
the determination hardens inside him 
and becomes an extra weapon that is 
available to only the greatest of perform- 
ers. It is only when he gets ahead, as he 
did at Colonial, or has proved he has 
mastered a course, as his 67-72-66 also 
did, that he lapses into a sort of sub- 
conscious listlessness. Then he shoots 
76s, gels caught by such fellow pros as 
Johnny Pott, and shows that the tour 
isn’t a one-man carnival after all. 

Like everyone else in Fort Worth last 
week, Mike Souchak was having his say 
about Palmer, and he got very close to 
the core. "That man is something else," 
Mike was saying. "He was gonna win at 
Vegas if he had to hole a driver. How do 
you think like that? How do you get 
pumped up like he does?" 

Another opinion came from George 
Low, the itinerant clubmaker who has 
been an unofficial appendage of the tour 
for years. "The man is totally unbothered 
by people," contributed Low. "He likes 
people. He don't mind all them phonies 
hanging around him, the kind of guys 
that Hogan and Snead wouldn't have 
put up with for a second. Palmer’s a nice 
guy. He shakes off worries and tees off 
with only one thing in mind — to beat 
the course." 

Add then a final word from Gary Play- 
er. "I’ve been trying to tell myself for too 
long that it's luck. But now I'm con- 
vinced. It's more than luck. Arnic is sim- 
ply the greatest there ever was.” end 
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Don’t fight, girls! 

There are plenty of young and handsome cigar smokers to go around. 

More and more young men are enjoying cigars today. They like the sense of poise a cigar gives 
them. And they go for the debonair look of the slender new shapes. Have you tried your first cigar 
yet? Light up and see why the man who enjoys cigars enjoys life. Cigar Institute of America, Inc. 
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1 he blight of progress that afflicts all American cities is eat- 
ing away at Baltimore, pride of what its lamented sage. H. L. 
Mencken, always referred to as Maryland Free State. 


Many of the fine old houses downtown have been razed to 
make way for skyscraper office buildings and high-rise apart- 
ments. Others have been cut up inside to make offices for 
doctors and hot-plate living quarters. A whole new popula- 
tion has arrived in the city proper. The Easter Parade on 
fashionable Charles Street 


is a thing of the past. The 
first-class restaurants that 
survive may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 


Pray the Sun Shines 
on Proakness Day 


continued 


by GERALD HOLLAND 
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Preakness Day continued 

But there is something in Baltimore 
that no housewrecker's ball or express- 
way builder's bulldozer can get at. It 
is a quality of mind and of spirit, a way 
of thinking that has long commanded 
the respect of logicians everywhere in 
the world. 

Baltimore's brand of logic works out 
this way: Last spring there were some 
virtuous mutterings against the world- 
famous (among sailors) striptease joints 
of East Baltimore Street. David Wallace, 
then director of the planning council 
of the Greater Baltimore Committee, 
promptly issued a statement. He defend- 
ed the strip-joint area as “an important 
part o£ Baltimore, which I would not 
want to change." He added that, al- 
though the strippers’ appeal was obvi- 
ously directed at man’s “saucier im- 
pulses,” they had “a needed liveliness 
which many cities lack." 

The same kind of straight thinking 
was demonstrated by a Baltimore magis- 
trate who decided cases involving charges 
of indecent exposure by the strippers 
with one of the simplest yet most ad- 
mirable devices to be found in the an- 
nals of jurisprudence. This magistrate 
brought with him to the bench an empty 
penny matchbox. Then he called for the 
costume alleged to have been indecent. 
If he could fit it into the matchbox, he 
would hold the defendant to be guilty 
as charged. If the costume could not be 
squeezed into the little box, he would 
throw the case out of court without hear- 
ing further evidence from either side. 

B altimore does not resist progress 
solely for the sake of resisting. It 
tolerates rebuilding as a necessary evil 
except where the advantages of the new 
are outweighed by the sentimental at- 
tachments for the old. For instance, 
when the course of an expressway was 
found to be aiming at a particularly well- 
loved block of old houses, such a hue 
and cry went up that the builders had 
to plan on curving the speedway around 
the block in question. 

But this was nothing compared to the 

continued 
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cuts the cost of boating! 

Clean, lean Gale outboards give you 
simple, reliable, compact power at 
thrifty prices— down $10 to $65 over 
the full line. Choose from a full 
range of 7 high quality motors from 
3 to 60 hp. Pick a smooth, quiet 
outboard for fishing. Or a spirited, 
sparkling motor for skiing and cruis- 
ing. This year, take your fun on the 
water. And make Gale your power 
choice. See and compare Amer- 
ica's lowest priced, top quality out- 
boards now at your Gale dealer's. 


Gale V Sovereign, top V-4 value in outboarding 
(and don't miss the new, improved Sovereign 40) 



Preakness Day continued 

public indignation of a few years ago 
when there was some talk of demolish- 
ing the old Pimlico Race Course and mov- 
ing the ancient horse race known as the 
Preakness to Laurel. Md. In letters to 
the newspapers and in barroom rallies 
it was made clear to proponents of the 
Laurel plan that blood would run in the 
streets if anybody tried to take the Preak- 
ness away. 

This was as it should be, for the Preak- 
ness was first run at Pimlico back in 
1873 and is one of Baltimore’s dearest 
treasures. Moreover, given fair weather 
(so that whole families may picnic in 
the infield), it is the climax of the most 
civilized day at the races in America. 

Preakness Day resembles nothing so 
much as a great and amiable family re- 
union. The crowd is drawn mostly from 
Baltimore and Maryland, but high pub- 
lic officials come up from Washington 
and horseplayers of taste and refinement 
make pilgrimages from distant points. 

The Preakness crowd is unique. Al- 
though it begins to assemble at 9:30 in 
the morning and to start eating and 
drinking at once, there is no wild run- 
ning about or raucous shouting or fist- 
fighting or falling down as may be ob- 
served, say, at Churchill Downs on Der- 
by Day. The exemplary behavior of 
Preakness patrons has been attributed to 
the fact that Maryland rye whisky, given 
a base of crab meat and fried chicken, 
is known to have the effect of steady- 
ing the gait, sharpening the vision and 
clearing the mind of all but the most 
kindly thoughts. 

T here are all sorts of things to see at 
Pimlico on Preakness Day before 
the Preakness itself. The old clubhouse, 
built in 1870, houses a fine racing library 
and the National Jockeys Hall of Fame, 
for which William Hartack has become 
eligible (and certainly will be nominat- 
ed) this year. Eddie Area ro, a six-time 
Preakness winner, is a charter member 
of the Hall of Fame along with Earl 
Sande and George Woolf. If there were 
a Hall of Fame for trainers, the first to 
be elected would surely be Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons and Jimmy Jones. Mr. Fitz 
has saddled four winners, and Jimmy 
has four to his credit. The two winners 
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Convenient way 
to have your 
Kodachrome film 
processed by 
Kodak 


Kodak Prepaid 
Processing Mailer 
A for 35mm slides 



» Buy these Kodak Prepaid Proc- 
essing Mailers at your dealer's. 
Price covers processing cost. 



• Get your slides or movies back 
by mail, postpaid. 

* * * 

The phrase “processed by Kodak ” 
appears on all movies and slides proc- 
essed by Eastman Kodak Company. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





The whole 

wonderful world of 
color is yours 
with new 
Kodachrome II 
film! 

You can take color movies and 
slides that capture a breath- 
taking range of beauty— from the 
lush red of a tropical flower to the 
mist-softened shades of a morning 
by the shore. New Kodachrome II 
film picks up the subtlest of colors 
— even when you shoot in shadow, 
or in fading light. It lets you 
catch more detail, more action, 
too, because it's 2V> times as fast 
as regular Kodach rome. Not since 
1936, when Kodak first introduced 
Kodachrome film, has there been 
such a major step forward in color 
photography. Try new Kodachrome 
II film soon. You'll find your 
color pict u res look far more true 
to life ! You can depend on the 
name Kodak. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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smartest sport shirt around 

(University Row goes to every college) 


...and more than makes the grade in every locale! Its button-down collar, cool half-sleeves and classic back- 
clean-cutall-American good looksare recognized around pleat. University Row lTM> sport shirts in neat and bold 

the campus, around the corner, across the entire checks, stripes. Many colorful combinations at $5.00. 

U. S. A. ! On view here. . .the Danbury in a soft and subtle 
woven cotton plaid . . . it’s always comfortable, almost 
carefree. Tailored along traditional lines with traditional 



Preakness Day 

saddled by Jimmy's father, the late Ben 
A., make Calumet the most successful 
stable in the history of the Preakness. 

It is best not to clutter up the mind 
with too many salient facts about the 
Preakness, but an unattached male might 
find a few items useful as conversational 
fodder should he strike up an acquaint- 
ance (as Mencken used to say) with an 
attractive young widow who has all her 
first husband's clothes. Man o‘ War be- 
gan his great undefeated season in 1920 
with a victory in the Preakness, his own- 
er, Samuel Riddle, having decided to 
skip the Derby. The Preakness is the 
shortest of the races for the Triple Crown, 
at a mile and three-sixteenths; the Derby 
is a mile and a quarter and the Belmont 
Stakes a mile and a half. The Preak- 
ness, with SI 50.000 added, is the richest 
of the three races, the richest in the 
world for which the track has put up the 
money. Only eight horses have won the 
Derby and the Preakness and gone on to 
take the Belmont and the Triple Crown. 
The last was Citation in 1948. 

E verybody should know how the 
Preakness got its name, but amaz- 
ingly few people do. The Preakness was 
named for a horse who was named, in 
turn, for a village in New Jersey. He had 
a rather sad life and a tragic end. Big 
and ungainly looking, he could not help 
but hear himself referred to as “a cart 
horse.” Even so, he had a respectable 
record and was very good in the mud. 
His victory in the first stakes race held 
at Pimlico in 1870 won him the honor 
of giving his name to the new stakes for 
3-year-olds that was created in 1873. In 
' °.75, when he was 8 years old, Preakness 
its shipped overseas, purchased by the 
Duke of Hamilton and put to stud in 
England. He sired some good-looking 
offspring (his own sire was the great Lex- 
ington) but one day made the mistake 
of acting up while the Duke was looking 
him over in his stall. The Duke blew his 
top, called for a pistol and shot poor 
Preakness dead. 

It is probably unnecessary to remind 
anybody that the black-eyed Susans 
draped around the neck of the winner of 
the Preakness are actually daisies doc- 
tored up with shoe polish. However, it 
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"The Bourbon 
That Named 
Itself” 


The golden tassel that 
decorates every bottle 
of Bourbon Supreme 
is symbolic of its 
national renown 
as one of America’s 
finest bourbons . . . 
Charcoal Distilled 
for extra lightness. 


THE AMERICAN DISTILLING COMPANY INC. • New York, N. Y. • Pekin, III. . SausaJito. Calif. „ 
j ^ STRAIGHT ^BOURBON WHISKEY ^90 PROOF 
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SHOES FOR AMERICA'S 
BEST- DRESSED MEN 
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calls The Freeman Style Council Medal 
"the greatest guide a guy can have for 
building a wardrobe of shoes appropriate 
for all occasions" . . . proves it with 


Supple, style-right 
\ Slip-on in Antique 
Bronze, Black Grain or 
Brown Grain Kaf with 
hand-sewn vamp. 


Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit, Wisconsin 
America's Largest Exclusive Mahers of Men's Fine Shoes 



FINE FEATURES 
MAKE FINE CLUBS 




power-bilt 

GOLF CLU B S 


PERSIMMON HEADS 

Known throughout the ages tor its rare 
qualities of hardness, strength and surpass- 
ing beauty, genuine Persimmon — the Ameri- 
can Ebony — is the proven wood tor the 
finest of all golf clubs. And nowhere else 
are the attributes of genuine Persimmon 
so skillfully enhanced as in Power Bilt, by 
craftsmen renowned in their trade. 


Sold only 
by 
Golf 

Professiono 
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HIUERICH 4 BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 



Rich, moist, 
aromatic 

BOND 
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stay s lit 
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SPERRY J 
TOP-SIDER X. 

17 Rubber Ave . Naugatuck, Ct. 
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Preakness Day 

might be news to some people that, al- 
though this week's running at Pimlico is 
billed as the 86th. all Preaknesses were 
not run at Pimlico. From 1894 to 1908. 
inclusive, the Preakness was in Brook- 
lyn. For four years, between 1890 and 
1893. apparently it was not run at all. 

Other interesting but nonessential in- 
formation is to be found in the Pimli- 
co library, but one should not tarry too 
long there for fear of missing items of 
entertainment outdoors. These include 
tootling by the Maryland Jockey Club 
band, exhibitions by dancing police 
horses and the running of the Powder 
PufT Preakness. which is a race for exer- 
cise girls and amateur lady riders. 

T he Powder PufT Preakness posed a 
delicate problem for Pimlico officials 
last year. An application was received 
from Miss Blaze Starr, one of the most 
admired strippers of East Baltimore 
Street. Handling the matter with tradi- 
tional Baltimore tact, the officials drew 
from Miss Blaze the admission that her 
riding experience was extremely limited, 
if not nonexistent. It was then explained 
to her that she might risk grave dam- 
age to her talents in the dash from the 
starling gate. Miss Blaze was disap- 
pointed but was comforted by a coun- 
terproposal made by George Cook, a 
young, straight-thinking Baltimorean 
who is chairman of the Preakness Ball 
held in the grand ballroom of the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel on Preakness Eve un- 
der the auspices of the Press Photogra- 
phers Association. 

“Blaze," said Mr. Cook recently, “re- 
solved a dirticnlty that had been keeping 
me awake nights in my capacity as chair- 
man of the ball. I was searching for some 
sort of symbolic effect that would make 
everyone entering the grand ballroom 
exclaim. 'This is going to be a grand par- 
ty!' Hearing that Blaze had been turned 
down as a rider in the Powder Puff 
Preakness. I hurried to her chambers at 
the 2 O'clock Club. We are old friends. 
I have known and admired her since she 
was 19. I explained my problem to Blaze 
and suggested that if the first sight to 
greet arriving couples at the ball were 
Blaze herself they would indeed grasp 
the idea I had in mind. But obviously 

continued 
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THE GREAT NAME IN /GOLF CARTS 


ARNOLD/7 PALMER 
//Signature 



The first curl worthy of this great golfer's 
name with these exclusive features: strapless 
bag brackets take any size bag. mount or 
detach bag in 10 seconds; die cast, double 
ball-bearing wheels with Adjustable Knee 
Action; handle adjusts to user's height: die 
cast and tubular construction with lifetime 
finish; told-away scat: PI.US all the famous 
ROLL KING features. 


ROLL KING. 
America's 
favorite 
Golf Carts 
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HELP MILLIONS 
OVERSEAS 

THROUGH YOUR FAITH- 
HERE’S HOW! 

Every minute of every day millions of 
hungry and homeless men, women and 
children overseas are helped by Americans 
through their religious faiths. In their Over- 
seas Aid Programs they provide food, 
clothing, shelter and job opportunities for 
those who need them. 

You can help, too! Support the Overseas 
Aid Program of your faith. Give generously ! 

PROTESTANT— One Great Hour of Sharing 
CATHOLIC— Bishops' Relief Fund 
JEWISH— United Jewish Appeal 

Published as a public service in cooperation 
with The Advertising Council. 




LIFE PHOTOGRAPH BV FRITZ GORO 

Great moments live in LIFE 


Man on the Moon? Not quite — not yet. This is a dress 
rehearsal on the moon-like Mojave Desert. It appeared 
in eerie color in a recent issue of LIFE — part of LIFE’S 
exclusive 18-page story on Project Apollo — man’s 
greatest adventure to come. 

In LIFE’S story, you felt the magnificent strangeness 
of outer space — you could almost hear the echo of 
man’s first footsteps in another world. You partici- 
pated in a great moment that now is only some six 
short years away. 

For LIFE pursues great moments from their begin- 


nings in the mind of man to their fulfillment even be- 
yond the moon. And. often only days after the event, 
LIFE translates these great moments into eloquent 
photographs and explicit text that communicate as no 
other medium can. 

The depth and urgency of LIFE’S unique coverage 
have attracted to it a unique audience — 31,000,000 
aware, well-educated, high-income adults. They form 
one of the world’s great markets. Every week their 
favorite reading is LIFE — a great 
magazine of Human Experience. 


LIFE 






MERCURY HAS A NEW SMALL VOICE 


One of the problems of building 
a powerful outboard is to keep 
it quiet. 

There are two sources of noise 
in an outboard . . . the powerhead 
and the exhaust. Mercury engi- 
neering attacked this problem at 
its two sources. 

Combustion noises have been 
greatly reduced by the new 
Power- Dome combustion cham- 
bers which squish the fuel -air 
mixture. 

A second step in reducing noise 
was through the use of Mercury’s 
Jet-Prop which fires the exhaust 
through the center of the 


propeller hub, burying it far 
deeper than other outboards 
which drag the exhaust outlet 
near the surface. Jet- Prop liter- 
ally drowns exhaust noise and, at 
the same time, improves the en- 
gine’s breathing and reduces 
underwater drag. 

Mercury relies not on padding 
alone, but on creative engineer- 
ing to give you more powerful 
outboards with a new small 
voice ... to give you more run 
for you r money. 

fTJERCURY 

WO. 85. 70. 50. 45. 25. 9.8 and 
6 horsepower outboards 

© 1962, Kiekha«l«r Corporation, Fond du loc, Wiscomin 


Preakness Day 

Blaze had to be placed in an elevated 
position of some kind so that she would 
be clearly visible from all parts of the 
big room. 

“Blaze and I batted a few ideas around 
there in her dressing room. Wc thought 
of having her standing on a judge’s 
stand, wearing a pair of binoculars, but 
this seemed rather static for a girl accus- 
tomed to moving about on a stage. The 
idea of a trapeze popped into my mind, 
but Blaze herself ruled this out on the 
grounds that she is no acrobat in the 
strict sense of the word. 

“Finally, I hit on just the right gim- 
mick — a swing. I called a meeting in the 
ballroom. Present were representatives of 
a respected Baltimore engineering firm, 
a lighting expert, a decorator, practically 
all the bellboys in the hotel and, natural- 
ly. Blaze herself. The swing would be 
fixed to a beam in the ceiling — the en- 
gineers verified the existence of a beam 
just over the stand where our Dixie- 
land band would be playing — and Blaze 
would seem to float through the air. She 
would be, as everybody could sec, ‘The 
Spirit of the Preakness,’ an effect which 
Blaze herself said she would emphasize 
by wearing a G-string festooned with 
black-eyed Susans." 

W ith Blaze on the swing, the Preak- 
ness Ball was a great success, at- 
tended by the first citizens of Baltimore 
who vied with each other in scrambling 
to catch petals from the black-eyed Su- 
sans, which Blaze would, from time to 
time, toss to the crowd below. 

This year's Preakness Ball will again 
carry out the ideas of Mr. George Cook. 
The decorations will have a tropical jun- 
gle motif, and a calypso band will play 
during cocktails and dinner. Afterward 
Sammy Kaye and his orchestra will come 
on for dancing. 

Will Blaze Starr be up on the swing 
once more? Mr. Cook would not say. 
"We will have a surprise symbolic ef- 
fect, perhaps several. It will be a grand 
party in the best tradition of old Balti- 
more." 

And it will be a grand Preakness Day 
at old Pimlico— the best day in racing 
if only the sun will shine on the picnics 
in the infield. end 
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BRAND 1 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 

all extra quality 


SCOTLAND 


The only all extra quality Scotch 

(it’s on the label and in the bottle) 


86.8 PROOF, IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. © McK &. R, 1962 



OMC Accessories are design-fitted to your outboard motor! 


OMC accessories and outboard motors are 
literally "made for each other”. Each acces- 
sory is developed as an integral part of 
OMC’s overall engine design. That’s why it 
installs so easily and fits so accurately . . . 
why it offers the same high quality, perform- 
ance and dependability as the motor itself. 

See your dealer today. Look over his com- 
plete line of OMC accessories. And when you 
do, ask him for your free copy of his illus- 
trated booklet that describes how various 
accessories can add so much to your boat- 
ing pleasure. 

OMC Accessories are designed to make your 
boating more fun! 






The First King of Contract Bridge 


Ely Culbertson parlayed natural talent and shrewd publicity 


into a fortune. His name became 
by JACK OLSEN 

E ly Culbertson was a fit and proper 
representative of that zany age that 
produced Father Coughlin. Dizzy Dean, 
Wrong-Way Corrigan, Father Divine and 
Sally Rand. Culbertson stomped across 
the 1930s with seven-league strides, pro- 
moting bridge and Ely Culbertson with 
fine impartiality, making enemies by the 
gross and causing one critic to say of 
him: “One either dislikes Mr. Culbcrt- 

Fiom "The Mad World of Bridge'' iHoll, R-rehorl ana Winuc 


a synonym for the game 


son or abhors him: there is no middle 
ground.” And while all this was going 
on, Culbertson was up in the counting 
room, counting out his money. He knew 
what others did not: that he was a nice 
guy at heart, but nice guys finish broke. 
Ely Culbertson made his fortune by put- 
ting his worst foot forward: he became 
the undisputed kingpin of bridge, and 
held onto the job tenaciously for close 

by Jock Olsen 


to 20 years. He liked nothing so much 
as publicity: he out-Barnumed Barnum; 
it was money in the bank for Culbertson 
when the New York Post announced 
that Ely Culbertson "had been elected 
New York City's No. 1 bore, passing 
such distinguished competitors as Nich- 
olas Murray Butler and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst." In May of 1935. 30,000 
yards of copy were published about Cul- 
bertson in newspapers, and most of it 
was in the Post's invective style. As if this 
were not enough. Culbertson founded a 
magazine, the Bridge World, which also 
was not averse to rapping the boss in 
items usually written by the boss. 

continued 
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go practically 
anywhere 


(the World’s Fair, for instance)* 





for just the 
price of gas 



Nimrod Camper 

Travel anywhere in complete comfort 
without expensive motel and restaurant 
bills. Nimrods sleep 4-6 in high, dry, up- 
off-the ground comfort. Set up in three 
minutes. Trail so easily you'll forget it's 
there. Send coupon for FREE colorful 
literature describing the fun-loving, 
money-saving Nimrod. 

•Your nearby Nimrod dealer will give you a 
free route guide to the World's Fair, showing 
good camp sites all along the way. See him. 

4 * 
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Ward Manufacturing. Inc. 

2542 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 14. Ohio 


King of Bridge .<««/«»«/ 

Bridge World was happy to tell an 
eager nation that Ely Culbertson's weak- 
est point was “squalls (uncontrollable) 
of conceit — at the root of numerous dis- 
asters in bidding, play and life." 

Nor did this great master of ballyhoo 
hesitate to tell audiences how he had 
hoodwinked a nation of bridge nuts into 
taking him seriously. “I am a humble 
man." he told the Rochester (N.Y.) Ad 
Club, "and I will tell you how a mythi- 
cal personality is created in the mass 
mind. I was like an author sitting down 
to write a book— only I wrote in the 


of my own character and that of my 
wife. I am not the cocky, smart-aleck, 
conceited and ready-to-fight person I 
have tried to make the world believe. 
My wife is not the shy, diffident, cool, 
calculating woman I have tried to make 
the public believe. It is all a stunt cal- 
culated to make the name Culbertson 
synonymous with contract bridge. 

“First we had to build a system. That 
took six years. Then we had to sell the 
system. We appealed to women, to their 
natural inferiority complex. Bridge was 
an opportunity for them to gain intel- 
lectual parity with their husbands. Wc 
worked on their fear instincts. We made 



mass mind through radio, motion pic- 
tures, interviews, teachers, newspapers 
and word of mouth. 

"I created a purely artificial Ely Cul- 
bertson who docs not exist. I took my- 
self and multiplied myself a hundredfold. 
For instance, by nature I am witty. So I 
worked night and day to be brilliant. 
By nature, I am cocky, not really very 
cocky, but cocky. So I multiplied it. By 
nature, I am humble. I was taught to be 
humble. I really know I am, for only 
humble people have the right to be con- 
ceited. That's why I'm so humble." 

Culbertson was even more frank in 
telling the Sales Executive Club of New 
York how he had become the Grand 
High Exalted Profit of Bridge. “I have 
formed the greatest advertising and pub- 
licity organization in the world. I have 
sold bridge by appealing to the instincts 
of sex and fear and by false presentation 


it almost tantamount to shame not to 
play contract. I have sold bridge through 
sex— the game brought men and wom- 
en together. I used the words 'forcing 
bid' and 'approach bid’ because there 
is a connotation of sex to them." 

But what did the America of the 1930s 
care? By the time Ely Culbertson ad- 
mitted how he had bedazzled the na- 
tion's bridge players, they were so com- 
mitted to the Culbertson system, the 
Culbertson books and the Culbertson 
scoring pads, bridge tables, cards and 
kitchen sinks, that no amount of expose 
could have touted them off the master. 

"Ely" was on everybody's tongue. 
The nation eagerly awaited the next rev- 
elations about this fabled man. He liked 
frozen meats, very rare. His coffee was 
made in a special percolator. He owned 
six silk dressing gowns. He was an expert 
chemist, mathematician and linguist. He 
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would take a taxi instead of walking a 
block. All sorts of important facts. And, 
of course, everybody knew his back- 
ground, or what he claimed was his back- 
ground. Roughly, it was this: 

He was born in 1891 in Poyana de Ver- 
bilao. Rumania, the son of an American 
oil engineer, Almon Elias Culbertson, 
and Xenia Rogoznaia, daughter of a 
Cossack ataman. He grew up in the Cau- 
casus. He first started playing cards to 
make money for a group of revolution- 
aries, of whom his sweetheart, Nadya, 
daughter of a Georgian princess, was a 
leading light. He came to the U.S. and 
flunked out of Yale and Cornell, stowed 
away to Mexico, joined another revolu- 
tionary group and wound up in prison. 
A few months later he was in prison 
again, this time in Spain for the same 
revolutionary tendencies. Then he went 
to the Sorbonne and studied interna- 
tional relations, philosophy and psy- 
chology, and in 1921 returned to the 
U.S. to hustle bridge in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. He began playing at the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club, where he met a 
young widow, Josephine Murphy Dil- 
lon. He married her in 1923 and prompt- 
ly converted her into a bridge genius. 

If much of this reads like a press- 
agent's nightmare, it is because much of 
it is a press-agent's nightmare. The gen- 
tleman in question was one Benjamin 
Sonnenbcrg, a famous space grabber 
who came to know Culbertson in the 
late 1920s when the young bridge-play- 
ing couple was living at the Chatham 
Hotel in New York and Sonncn berg was 
the hotel's press agent. They joined 
forces. In later years there was a falling- 
out, but by this time Culbertson had 
been established in the American eye as 
a synonym for bridge. (Sonnenberg has 
gone through life telling all who would 
listen that he had created this identity. 
But the Culbertson he claimed to have 
created was bigger than he was.) 

Ultimately, this Don Quixote of bridge 
was mentioned for the presidency- Said 
a newspaper: "There are between 15 and 
27 million American bridge players, 
good, bad and hopeful, and most of 
them are women. Ely is the most color- 
ful, dynamic, eloquent and forceful and 
the fightingest of all the contract states- 
men. . . . The possibilities for Culbert- 
son lie in the millions upon millions of 
foursomes that carry on the conversations 
throughout the country every afternoon. 
Fifteen million women of America, unit- 
ed behind someone for President, will 
put their choice in the White House." 
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JACK DANIEL never meant for his distillery 
to get very big or he wouldn’t have set about 
making Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Nearly a century ago, Mr. Jack started making Fj| 
whiskey the old Tennessee way. That calls jnM CHARCOAL 
for plenty of close watching over and patience. MELLOWED 

Charcoal Mellowing alone takes more tin 
than all the other whiskey-making steps 
combined. But he figured it was better to 
make a little of the best than a whole lot 
of just good. We’ve always held to that. 

And after a sip of Jack Daniel’s, 
we believe, you'll agree with it too. 

©1962, Jock Daniel Dlttlllery, Lem Mollow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



King of Bridge continued 

Culbertson's income grew to S500.000 
a year; his books were selling thousands 
of copies a day; RKO starred him in a 
series of movie shorts; daily Culbertson 
bridge columns appeared in hundreds 
of newspapers: his articles commanded 
high prices from magazines. He bought 
a mansion in Ridgefield, Conn., com- 
plete with gardens, hothouses, lighted 
pathways, a swimming pool and a so- 
larium. He opened a bridge club, which 
made more money for him. He had his 
own bridge association and his own 
plastic cards (Kern), and even found 
time to get a divorce from Josephine, 
begin a popular campaign for world 
government, marry again and divorce 
again, all on Page One of newspapers 
across the land. 

Ironically, the ballyhoo had one big 
effect besides enriching Culbertson. The 
reams of hysterical publicity almost 
totally obscured the fact that Ely Cul- 
bertson, with his necromancer's heart, 
was a crackerjack bridge player, the best 
bridge player of his era, one of the best 
of any era. People remember Culbertson 
as a strange and wonderful creature 
who went through all sorts of outland- 
ish actions. The fact is that Ely Cul- 
bertson backed up every one of his 
strange conceits and outspoken egoisms 
with put-up-or-shut-up action at the 
bridge table. He took on challenge after 
challenge, at home and abroad, beating 
the best bridge players of America and 
Europe. He goaded reluctant opponents 
into matches with the most incredible 
results, offered them odds that would 
have tempted a miser, then whipped 
their ears back, while the whole world 
quietly hoped that he would get his 
comeuppance. A remarkable man in 
many ways, Culbertson was most re- 
markable after the cards were dealt. 

In 1930 Culbertson happened to pick 
up a book, Reflections of a Bridge Player, 
written by the bridge editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph , Lieut. Colonel 
Walter Buller. One can imagine the veins 
pulsating on Culbertson's neck as he 
read: "I feel sure that a good | British] 
four could be got together to take on the 
Americans, and that, while not neces- 
sarily the best available, they would beat 
them “sky-high.' Even at duplicate bridge 
1 would lay heavy odds on them beating 
any team from America. - ’ 

Here was too much of an opportunity 
— and a challenge— to resist. Culbertson 
felt attacked in two ways: he considered 
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himself Mr. American Bridge Player and 
did not relish the public statement that 
a British team could beat him sky-high, 
and he had to prove that an artificial 
bridge system, such as the one he was 
about to unleash on an unsuspecting 
American public, was far superior to the 
“natural” bridge played by Buller and 
his fellow Englishmen. So Culbertson 
wrote in Bridge World: 

"Certain American players are pre- 
pared, if necessary, to go to England and 
play a series of matches either for love or 
for any other stake within reason with 
any four British experts. Furthermore, 
the American players are prepared not to 
postpone this sporting event to a remote 
‘some day,' but to play during the coming 
summer. . . . An opportunity is now 
offered our British friends to transfer the 
discussion from generalities to actual 
practical basis — a show-down.” 

Buller wasted no time in cabling back: 
SUBJECT TO AGREEMENT REGARDING 
DETAILS AS TO WHICH NO DIFFICULTY 
ANTICIPATED CHALLENGE IN YOUR 
APRIL ISSUE FOR LONDON MATCH 
THIS SUMMER ACCEPTED. 

Hot winds began blowing across the 
Atlantic. Buller proved himself a prop- 
agandist to be reckoned with when he 
wrote a more thorough explanation of 
why the British were better players than 
the Americans: 

“1 ) The Americans, as a whole, whom 
I have met over here, though some of 
them are alleged to be famed in their 
own country, have not appeared to ap- 
proach the standard of our best players. 

“2) The Americans love set conven- 
tions. This l regard as, ipso facto, a sign 


of weakness. At heart, no true player can 
have any use for mechanical signals. 
Those who employ them proclaim them- 
selves to be lacking in card sense; and 
if you lack this vital quality, you are even 
more likely to trip up over your con- 
ventions than you arc to make mistakes 
without them. 

“3) An exhaustive study of the bidding 
and play in many recent interstate and 
other important matches in which those 
acknowledged lo be the best players in 
the States took part discloses errors of 
all kinds, which, in my experience, are 
not consistently made by first-class play- 
ers in this country." 

For once. Culbertson held his forked 
tongue. Ho wanted this first big match 
badly, and he would not risk losing it by 
offending the British experts in advance. 
Already Culbertson had taken hundreds 
of orders for his first bridge book, not 
one line of which had been written. A 
smashing w in over the Englishmen w ould 
guarantee the book's success. So Ely 
moved with politeness and grace, all the 
while working feverishly on his book. 
When all details of the match were set he 
sent Buller a cable: 

AMERICAN PLAYERS DELIGHTED AN- 
GLO-AMERICAN MATCH DEFINITELY AC- 
CEPTED THIS SUMMER STOP WILL ' 
DOUBTLESS PROMOTE BEST INTERESTS 
THE GAME AND CLOSER UNDERSTAND- 
ING BETWEEN ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN PLAYERS STOP. . . . 

Does it surprise anyone that the world 
of 1930 took all of these shenanigans 
with the utmost seriousness? Hubert 
Phillips, a British journalist, observed 
with straight pen that the match "will 
not only introduce a spirit of healthy em- 
ulation between the two countries, and 
enable fruitful contacts to be made be- 
tween devotees of the game on the one 
side of the Atlantic and the other: it will 
assist, I hope, in the clearing up of a 
number of misconceptions w hich at pres- 
ent cumber the ground." 

In fact, the match was for blood and 
money — not the petty bet that both sides 
agreed to but the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars Ely Culbertson stood to make 
if he could prove to a watching world 
that his techniques would win. A loss to 
the Buller team would have set Culbert- 
son back 10 years or forever. What the 
bridge world was seeking, in those days 
of dozens of conflicting systems, was a 
winner with a winning system. Culbert- 
son dictated the final chapters of his 
book in his stateroom, then rested for 
his Armageddon. He had selected his 
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team of four with great care. There were, 
perhaps, no better players in America 
than the two Culbertsons, Theodore 
Lightner and Waldemar von Zedtwitz. 
Against them the British matched Buller, 
a skillful player with a trifle too much 
courage; Mrs. Gordon Evers, an overly 
cautious player; Cedric Kehoe, a master 
technician, and Dr. Nelson Wood-Hill, 
who combined Kchoe's technical skill 
with Mrs. Evers' overcautious attitude. 

The match began September 15. 1930 
under exactly the conditions Culbertson 
had wanted; pomp, circumstance, bright 
lights and international attention. The 
London dailies covered, and American 
newspapers gobbled up, the cabled re- 
ports by the wire services. Gale crashers 
stormed the game but were turned back. 
The scene was Almack's Club, a posh 
bridge den with cream-colored walls and 
thick carpets. The London Daily Hcraltl 
described the holiness of the affair: 

"Under a shaded green lamp, four 
players are seated in a west-end club 
round a card table. Outside a scarlet 
rope, like people in ringside seats at a 
boxing contest, spectators are silently 
absorbed in every incident. Once a game 
has begun nobody is allowed in or out, 
not even to tiptoe across the noise-dead- 
ening carpel. The referee forbids any- 
body to utter a sound." 

Poetic justic overtook the garrulous 
Colonel Buller on the very first day of 
the match. Two sessions were played 
daily, and at the end of the first session 
the British were ahead by 960 points. 
Came the evening session and the colo- 
nel's debacle. Here is the hand: 


NORTH 

4 ‘I i" v «i 
V 0 J 3 2 


WEST 
4 A K 4 3 2 

V 

♦ 102 

♦ A 8 7 6 4 2 

SOUTH 

♦ ■ > 

T A 7 6 5 
♦ K K 4 
4 K q j r, 


EAST 

4 J 9 « 

4 K 10 <1 8 
♦ Q J 3 
4 10 !) 3 


SOUTH WEST NORTH 

( Von Zrdlwlu) < Hullf ) ( Mrs. Culbertson) 

IV 1 + 4tf 

PASS 5* PASS 

DBL PASS PASS 


EAST 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


The colonel's sacrifice bid. vulnerable, 
might have won him a Victoria Cross on 
the battlefield, but all it got him at the 
bridge table was a colossal set of 1.400 
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More travel fun at far less cost! 


The fun is in the going! And going in a HOLIDAY 
RAMBLER is all fun. All the conveniences of 
home efficiently arranged under this compact 
roof. Comfortable sleeping for up to.eight. A size 
and price for every family. Take more vacations 
at less cost with your own HOLIDAY RAMBLER. 
Your nearby dealer will show you the many qual- 
ity features found only in HOLIDAY RAMBLER 
travel trailers . . . write for dealer’s name and 
FREE LITERATURE! 


HOLIDAY RAMBLER 

WAKARUSA. INDIANA 



RES^fpflK 

EMERGENCY LIFE PRESERVER 

says Samuel F. Yeomans 

Life Guard, Adamic Beach, N.C. 

Sam had this to say. "I know of no way in 
which to place a value on this piece of equip- 
ment. Jt is my strong opinion that Res-Q-Pak 
should be standard equipment for all life 
guards.”* 

Not only life guards, but everyone who 
works or plays in. on or near the water needs 
a Res-Q-Pak — die pocket size, self-inflating, 
emergency life preserver. Price is only S 5.00, 
slightly higher in Canada. 

Available at your local sporting goods dealer 
and department store, or write The Muter 
Company, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

•Complete letter on file. 


‘ The finest golf lessons In print” . , . 
Ben Hogan’s THE MODERN 
FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF 

Only S3. 75 10 Sports Illustrated readers. Send 
your order to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
540 North Michigan Avc., Chicago II, III. 




ROYAL WEEK! 

JUNE 11TH—16TH. Sec the 103rd running of 
the Queen's Plate, the oldest continuously 
run Classic in North America. Enjoy the 
colour and excitement of this famous ROYAL 
RACE at the New Woodbine Track in Toronto 
on June 16, 1962. This is only one of the 
exciting events you'll enjoy in . . . 

ONTARIO 


Canada’s 

Variety 

Vacalionland 


Province ol Ontario, Dept, of Travel and Publicity, 
Parliament Buildings, Room 565B, Toronto 2, Canada. 
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City 




For Memorable Moments . . . 

MOET 

CHAMPAGNE 

...The Great Champagne of France 

Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagne cellars 
of Maison Moet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent. 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


King of Bridge continued 

points. In room two Culbertson, playing 
the same hand, let his opponents play 
four hearts, which could have been made 
but was not. It went down one. and the 
net swing for the Americans was 1,500 
points. By 1:30 in the morning, when 
the first day's play ended, the Americans 
had taken a lead of 905 points, all the 
result of Colonel Bullcr's gaffe. At the 
close of the next day's play the demoral- 
ized British team found itself behind by 
a staggering 4.445 points. And session 
by session, the lead slowly increased. 
But this did not dismay the bold Colo- 
nel Bullcr. “A mere 5,675," he said after 
one session. "Auction bridge players 
seem to get alarmed at leads of a thou- 
sand or so. Why, the Americans arc 
holding a very small lead. I may be an 
optimist— but I regard it almost as a 
dead heat. Remember, there are 54 hands 
to be played, and in one hand of the 
200 the British team made a score of 
more than 1,800." 

Tough man to convince 

The colonel was not only an optimist, 
but a whistler in the dark. The American 
team slackened ofT after piling up a huge 
lead but won the match by 4.845 points. 
The British toasted the Culbertson team 
with a loud "For they are jolly good 
fellows." The Americans finished off 
their trip by beating a select team from 
Crockford's Club by 4,905 points and 
another British team by 6,000 points, 
then returned home. But they were 
wrong in thinking they had vanquished 
Buller. The good colonel set about win- 
ning in the newspapers what he had lost 
at the card table. He told the Manchester 
Guardian: "If it had not been for the 
disaster [/>., the 1,400 set], which over- 
took us in the second session of the 
match, from which we never managed 
to fully recover, we should probably 
have won the match, as since that date 
we have shown ourselves equally as 
strong as our opponents and have actu- 
ally won points from them." 

Later, he added: “It is sad to reflect 
that, had it not been for an ill-judged 
but very unlucky ‘game-saving’ bid on 
my part, on which I went ‘down' 1,400, 
at one o'clock in the morning of the 
first day's play, the final loss after 200 
hands in my room would have been 20 
points. . . . The [Culbertson] ‘forcing' 
system had nothing whatever to do with 
my bid. It must be a poor system which, 
but for an adversary's error, wins only 
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20 points in 200 hands, seeing the ad- 
vantages the Americans had. Naturally 
enough, I regretted playing this hand. 
It was long after scheduled time for close 
of play. Someone said: ‘Let's have one 
more.' and I agreed. 

“It wasn't the system, it was the fact 
that the Americans had played together 
for many years, and we had never before 
played duplicate. Mr. Culbertson, hav- 
ing ‘stolen' every device known to good 
card players, comes here and announces 
the whole thing as his ’system.' 

"It is suggested that wc lost because 
we were not playing ‘Culbertson.* 

"We were, and he and his team were 
playing 'Buller.' 

"Evidently some of the critics had 
never seen good ‘contract.’ 

"Roughly speaking, Mr. Culbertson 
did what I did, but whereas he said it 
was his system. I said nothing. So among 
those trying to find something wrong 
with the British team. Mr. Culbertson 
has got 'away with it.’ " 

But the colonel found precious little 
agreement from his own nation’s ex- 
perts. British bridge columns attributed 
the defeat to the "machine-gun relent- 
lessness" of the American bidding. The 
ranking British bridge writer, A. E. Man- 
ning Foster, wrote: "Col. Buller appears 
to have learned no useful lessons from 
the matches. That many mistakes were 
made on both sides is absolutely true. 
But I should like him to have accepted 
defeat gracefully. He does not. He ar- 
gues and argues. Those who believe his 
arguments will believe anything." 

For a change Culbertson found him- 
self cast as the hero, a situation that he 
quickly set out to correct. He ripped off 
his mask of conciliation and kindness 
and told everyone who would listen that 
the British team's play had been "lousy." 
He out-Bullered Buller, twitted the Brit- 
isher for his "loser's squeal" and pro- 
claimed that the yelps from across the 
water were “music to my ears.” 

It was all money in the bank. Back 
in America. Bridge World began run- 
ning columns of insistent letters from 
bridge players who begged Culbertson 
to release his book. Culbertson finally 
yielded to the public clamor. His "new," 
book-length system burst forth like a star 
on a dark night. Contract Bridge Bine 
Book went through printing after print- 
ing, thousands of bridge teachers signed 
up to become missionaries of the Cul- 
bertson system, and overnight the words 
"bridge" and ‘‘Culbertson" came to 
mean the same thing. end 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


boating -CHEERIO, 8- meter 'loop owned by 
Richard Bradley of San Diego, crossed the line third 
behind the first official finisher. I.iwi Kai, a 46-foot 
catamaran, but won the 125-mili- Ncuport-to-rnse- 
nada ocean race in the corrected lime of 24 I ' 9 
Caron wl, Ashley Brown’s 40-foot cutler, was second 
overall in 24:26:05. The catamaran, sailed by R S. 
Harrison of Balboa, slid down to third place in its 
division oil corrected time. 

bowling -DETROIT THUNDERBIRDS. helped 
by clutch performances from Billy Golcmbicwski, 
Bob Craw ford and Dave Seas os . sw ept three straight 
matches at home to take the best-of-five series 
train (lie Twin Cides (Minn. I Skippers ami rile 
National Bowling League title. A total of only 1.000 
spectators watched the three-day event, which was 
the first —and possibly the last NBLchampionship, 

boxing HAROLD JOHNSON. became the 
new light-heavyweight champion of everywhere ex- 
cept California as he won a unanimous decision 
over Doug Jones. 25, of New York, m a 15-round 
title match in his home town of Philadelphia. 
ARCHIE MOORE, still at it at 48. knocked out 
Howard King in the first lound of a nonlitle match 
in Tijuana. Mexico. Moore, recognized as world 
light-heavyweight champion in the somewhat re- 
stricted sphere of California, had beaten King four 
other times but never in a bull ring in T ijuana on a 
Monday evening in May. 

SUGAR RAMOS. 22 of Mexico City, flattened 
Danny Valdez in the seventh round of a 12-round 
bout in Los Angeles as a tune-up to a hoped-for 
otic match with Featherweight Champion Davcy 

HARNESS racing ADORA'S DREAM (S2.50). 
favored to win this weekend’s big Messenger Slake 
at Roosevelt Raceway, boned up by easily taking 
the SI0.000 Penultimate Pace mile at ihe same track, 
a length and a quarter in front of Lehigh Hanover. 
Driven by Morris MacDonald, the colt won his 
IJth straight in the commendable time of 2:02 
In another race the same day CATHY J. H A NOV I R 
(SI 1.50) ran the S38.8IO Lady Maud Pace mile for 
fillies in the same time to upset the favorite. Rmzv 
Hanover. Stanley Dancer masterfully guided the 
filly . owned by Di and Mrs. Nicholas Dcrrico of 
Pelham Manor. VV. through a fine stretch run. 
It was the first loss in eight straight races for Rit/y 
Hanover. 

MIGHTY TIDE 156.80) turned the tide on well- 
regarded Henry T. Adios. who had ouldistanccd 
lum by a length two weeks before, for a thrcc- 
quarlcrv-of-a-length victory at Rosccroft Raceway 
Mighty Tide equaled the lasicst time ol the season 
on a half-mile track, finishing in 2:00 .. 

horse racing JAIPUR (S3. 50), who was kept 
out of the Kentucky Derby by Owner George D. 
Widcncr. swept past six other .'-year-olds to take 
the 558,600 Withers at Aqueduct. Ridden by Willie 
Shoemaker, the heavy favorite overtook Green T ick- 
ct. who had set the early pace, in the stretch. His 
time was 1 :35 3 v over a fast track, two-fifths of a sec- 
ond off the track record for the mile. Cyrano, un- 
beaten in three starts, finished third. 

BATTER UP IS6.20) finished the six-furlong. 
534,725 Betsy Ross Stakes at Garden State a Mep 
ahead of Mrs. Ben Cohen’s Some Song. Ridden by 
I arry Adams, the Wheatley Stable’s fills ran a si rung 
race while beating 10 other 3-year-old fillies. 

LACROSSE NAVY and Johns Hopkins, the only 
major undefeated teams, met at Annapolis bclorc 
14.100. largest crowd ever to watch a college game. 
Navv. using a pressing defense tha- eventually wore 
out Hopkins, won 16-11 <v« •<• puge 9J). Midfielder 
Sonny Glnssner was outstanding for the Middies, 
scoring four goals. All-America Jerry Schmidt made 
four for Hopkins, but Navy won with its depth as 
it moved close to the national championship. 

MOTOR SPORTS GRAHAM MILL roared past fel- 
low Scotsman Jim Clark at the very finish of a 152- 
milc race on the Silverstonc. England track to snatch 
victory from Clark, who had led for most of the 
way Hill, driving a BRM. and Clark in a Lotus 
were both timed in 1 .32:43.2. for an average of 584.73 

pentathlon ROBERT BECK, a medical siudcnt 
at Harvard University, competed in three of the live 
modern pentathlon events in San Antonio as a 
reserve entry and did so well the pentathlon com- 
mutes- made him eligible for the individual title. He 
went on lo win. scoring 4.678 points lor the compe- 
titions in riding, fencing, shoolmg, swimming and 


cross-country running. Army Lieutenant John Cox, 
also a reserve entry w ho was qualified later, was 203 
points behind Beck, and another Armv lieutenant. 
Peter Walhcim, won the swimming and shooting to 
become the only double winner of the 27 computi- 
tors. Mexico took the team title, Brazil was second 
and the U-S. third. 

ROWING CORN! I I urlc.i'hcd Iiv powerful heavy- 
weight crew to sweep past a fast-stroking Yale eight 
in the Carnegie Cup regalia on the HousalOmc. The 
Big Red finished more than two lengths ahead of 
Yale, with Princeton far hack in third place on a 
two-mile course that was made choppy by a heavy 
head wind. It was Cornell's thud Carnegie Cup win 
in three years. The Cornell junior varsity heat Yale 
by three lengths over a milc-and-a-halt course, and 
their freshmen took the Elis by two and a quarter 
lengths. 

PI N NS Y I. VANIA caught Harvard al the mile mark 
on the milc-and-thrcc-qiiurtcr Severn River course 
to win the Adams Cup by a length, with Navy two 
and a half lengths behind. 

SYRACUSE, with a crew of six sophomores and 
two juniors, defeated Rutgers on a two-milc course 
on the Raritan Rivet. Columbia finished thud. 
CALIFORNIA outdistanced Southern California 
by two and a quarter lengths over a 2 . 000 -meter 
course on the Oakland estuary, with San Diego 
State third 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON hopes for a 
renaissance (it’s been a dozen years since they won 
the national title) looked up as the Huskies beat the 
University of British Columbia in a 2, 000-meter 
sprint on Lake Washington. The largely sophomore 
crew won by six seconds. UCLA finished third. 
GEORGETOWN led all the way over a Henley - 
distance course on the Schuylkill to win the Dad Vail 
Regatta by three lengths over Marietta, with Trinity 
(Conn.) College a close third. 

MIT finished a scant two seconds ahead of Dart- 
mouth in a mile-and-three-quarter race along the 
Charles River, with Wisconsin third. 

TRACK & FIELD DYROL BURLESON whipped 
through the last mile of a four-mile relax- at the West 
Coast Relays in Eresno. Calif, in .3:57.9, as the 
University of Oregon's team broke the world record 
bv a surprising 15 seconds. Archie San Romani Jr. 
(4:04l. Vic Reeve (4:04)and Keith Forman (4:03) 
run superb legs ahead of Burleson, and the Ducks 
posted a 16:08.9. The former record of 16:23.8 was 
set Iasi year by the New Zealand team, with Peter 
Snell as anchor man. The Oregon team also bettered 
its own American record of 16:29.3. Forman, not 
al all winded by his effort in the relay, came back 
later to win the mile in 4:00.7. i he best he has ever 
done and the fastest regular college mile of the sea- 
son. Dale Story, the barefoot Oregon Slate runner, 
hotfooted it over 5,000 meters in 14:03.5 for a new 
collegiate mark, .7 second better than the old rec- 
ord set by Mas Trucx ot Southern California in 
1957 Wind and cold ruined the face-to-face meeting 
ol the world's tvso 16-foot vaulters. John Uclscs and 
Dave Tork. Neither could clear I 5 feel 8'/i inches qs 
the event finished in a drab five-way tie. 

I RANK BUDD or Villanova. in a dual meet with 
the QuanliCO Marines at Villanova. clipped through 
his specialty, the 100-yard dash, in 9.3. later sprinted 
through the 220 in 20 seconds flat to equal Dave 
Simc’s world record. Both times tied Simc’s fastest 
same-day performance for the two events. 

GARY GUBNER, New York University's hefty 
265-pound sophomore, set Ins 13th straight meet 
record by putting the shot 62 feel 1 1 >/i inches at the 
Metropolitan championships m New York. It was 
his best outdoor distance. 

HERB ELLIOTT, meanwhile, gave his worst per- 
formance ever and he says it is his very last. In an 
informal half mile at Cambridge, England the for- 
mer Olympic champion was so far back he wasn’t 

OKLAHOMA ended Kansas’ 12-year outdoor dual 
meet record by beating the Jayhawkers 77 59 on 


from the Kansas City Athletics by Owner Charles O. 
Finley, by the Chicago Packers of the NBA. where 
he will try to bring some of his own kind of bounce 
to basketball. 

SIGNING: JERRY LUCAS, former Ohio State 
center and All-Evcry thing of college basketball 
with Ihe Cleveland Pipers of the ABL {\ee page 22) 
in a move that will strengthen the tottering new 
league and shock the NBA. which assumed he 
would play in it. if at all. 

CLOSING: ST. NICHOLAS ARENA, to make- 
way for a television studio. Historic and dowdy St. 
Nicks opened in New York as a private boxing club 
in 1906. weathered the sport's ceaseless storms and 
has been the selling for over 30.000 fights. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 





J 




, Bob Pcteiion, Honk 


Coilelinen. Frederick 



JIM COLOMBO. 12. Of 

Omaha, was the sur- 
prise winner of the 
handicap event at the 
Golden West Grand 
American Trapshoot 
in Reno. Shooting from 
the 1 9 Vi -yard line. Co- 
lumbo shattered 98 tar- 
gets out of 100 to tie 
seven other marksmen, 
later won the shoot-olf. 


TAMMY DAVIS. 14, 

running the seldom- 
contested 50-yard hur- 
dles in her home town 
of Frederick, M d.. did 
it in 6.8 seconds to set 
a new girls' nation- 
al record, .2 seconds 
better than the previ- 
ous mark, set in 1955 
by Jeanette Cantrell 
of Tuskegcc Institute. 


ED DAVIS SR., at 49 
a member of Ihe Uni- 
versity of Florida fresh- 
man tennis team, has 
played in three doubles 
matches, all of them 
winners. A retired New 
York City fireman, Da- 
vis followed his son Ed- 
die to Florida. Lddic 
is a senior and on the 
track team. 


DALE MCCLEMENTS, 

the new national AAU 
all-around gymnastics 
champion, is a tiny 
(size 5) Seattle high 
school siudcnt who 
gave up ballet for gym- 
nastics because it was 
more fun. Twice the Pa- 
cific Northwest senior 
titlist, she is also the 
Canadian champion. 


DAN SCHNEIDER, 

left-handed pitcher on 
the high-riding Univer- 
sity of Arizona base- 
bail team, led (he Wild- 
cats to a favored spot 
in the NCAA playoffs, 
beginning this week in 
Tucson. He won 13 
games, live of them 
shutouts, lost none and 
struck out 170 batters. 


CARL OBERT. age 29, 

is one of two brothers 
from The Bronx who 
make a family tradition 
of beatingcach other for 
national handball titles. 
Carl recently took old- 
I er brother Oscar in the 
AAU one-wall champi- 
onship. Oscar, however, 
is still the USHA four- 
wall title holder. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

If nothing else. Chicago showed versatility. 
Three outtield errors led to one loss, poor 
pitching to another and overall ineptitude 
to a third. One man felt he could relax the 
Cubs by turning a hose on them, alternate- 
ly dousing the players with hot and cold wa- 
ter. Water was not the answer in Houston, 
where Colt .45 pitchers were subjected to an 
abundance of it with frequent and early trips 
to the showers. Opposing players hit .283 
and scored 45 runs. Even so, Dick Farrell, a 
reliever for six years, managed to pitch two 
complete-game wins over the Braves and 
Giants. After winning in relief, Bobby Ticf- 
enaucr, who throws little besides a knuckle 
ball, was kidded about his nonexistent fast 
ball. “Hal Smith can catch me with a Kleen- 
ex," replied the overjoyed Tiefcnaucr as he 
celebrated his first win since 1955. Craig 
Anderson of New York won twice in one 
day and three times in all last week as the 
Mets won four of five with a combination 
of clutch hitting, good relief pitching and 
perseverance. Neither perseverance nor fist- 
fuls of players have solved Milwaukee's 
left-held problem. Mike Krsnich, Tommy 
Aaron and Howie Bedell last week played 
left field, where the Braves have tried 27 
men in 10 years, and came up with a com- 
bined .107 BA, two runs scored and no 
RBIs. Eddie Mathews was out with a 
wrenched shoulder, and his rookie replace- 
ments. Denis Mcnkc and Aniado Samuel, 
drove in one run and batted .125. Pittsburgh, 
too. had trouble scoring. Since winning their 
first 10 games, the Pirates have averaged just 
2.5 runs a game in 17 contests, 13 of them 
losses. St. Louis had a more serious prob- 
lem: the loss of Minnie Minoso, who again 
crashed into the Busch Stadium concrete 
wall, this time suffering a severe skull frac- 
ture and broken wrist. He will be out for at 
least six weeks, maybe for the year. San Fran- 
cisco batters licked their own aversion to 
walls simply by hitting balls over them. They 
hit seven homers, and Billy O'Dell and Juan 
Marichal each pitched a shutout and had 
two wins. Philadelphia's Roy Sievers, who 
last year at this time had five home runs, 
had yet to hit his first. Sievers, batting .121, 
got an abundance of advice from fans, play- 
ers and waiters. "Maybe I should change my 
name, or grow a beard," Sievers said. But 
the rest of the Phillies, many of whom could 
have grown a beard between base hits last 
season, hit .301. Ted Savage batted .429. 
Don Dcmeter .450 and each had seven RBIs. 


Los Angeles batters did even better (.314), 
but had a dearth of extra-base hits (only 14 
among 74). The Dodgers, however, made 
eight errors, which allowed seven unearned 
runs that led to their only two losses in six 
games. No one was more upset than Maury 
Wills, w ho had made seven errors in the first 
31 games and was hitting .226. "I've been 
so bad I thought of quitting," Wills said. 
"But I believe the Lord is testing me." On 
the bases it was Wills who was testing catch- 
ers' arms. He stole six bases, giving him a 
total of 16 and a fine start on the NL rec- 
ord of 80. Willie Davis also put on some 
dazzling footwork, scoring from second on 
a bunt. Cincinnati, which had a hard time 
scoring anyone from second during its first 
18 games, averaged 5.1 runs in winningeight 
of its last 10 contests. This helped move the 
Reds up to fourth place. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Joe Horlcn, rookie Chicago pitcher, used 
to nail his mother's quilts to the side of the 
garage and throw baseballs against them. 
"It kept the balls from getting nicked up." 
Horlcn later explained. Last week he was 
throwing against the Red Sox and Angels, 
nickingthem both up.and keeping the While 
Sox in fifth place. New York Manager 
Ralph Houk had sad news for the rest of the 
league: "This may be the best team we've 
had since I joined the organization in 1947." 
(Still, the Yankees had to come from behind 
to beat West Point 6-4 in an exhibition game. ) 
Seventh-place Detroit could not keep up the 


TEAM LEADERS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NY Manila 
Clev 4 with 

Minn 2 with 

Chi Landis 
LA Wagner 

Balt Gentile 
Oet Kaline 
Bos Pagliarom 
KC 2 with 

Wash Woodling 


HR 

7 Terry 

3 Donovan 

6 Pascual 

8 Burhardt 

9 Belinsky 

7 Baibei 
10 Bunnmg 

3 Conley 

4 Walker 

5 Sten house 


W-L 

4- 3 Ford 

5- 0 Boll 

4-2 Pascual 

4- 2 Pizarro 

5- 0 Belinsky 

4-1 Baiber 

4-2 Schwall 
4-2 Rakow 
2-0 Daniels 


SO 

31 

19 
38 
35 
35 
29 
26 
27 
29 

20 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


SF Mays 

S(L Musial 
LA T Davis 

Cm Pinson 
Phil Demeter 
Pitt 4 with 
Mil Mathews 
Hous Mejias 
NY Thomas 
Chi 2 with 


10 Mauchat 
5 Simmons 
8 Dryjdale 
10 Purkey 

5 McLish 
3 Friend 

6 Shaw 
8 Farrell 

8 Anderson 
6 Elston 


6-2 O'Dell 41 

5-0 Gibson 36 

5-2 Koufax 69 

5-0 O'Toole 35 

3- 0 Hamilton 30 

4- 2 Friend 31 

3-1 Spahn 28 

3-2 Farrell 41 

3-1 Jackson 18 

2 0 Ellsworth 23 




igli Sat unlay. May 12 



OPPORTUNISTS were Orioles' Charlie Lau. 
Phils' Billy Klaus. Both finally got chance to 
play, came through with game-winning hits. 


pace in the exhibition league either, losing 
to Denver 6-4. Rocky Colavito stood literal- 
ly and figuratively flat-footed last week. Off 
the field he wore his expensive handmade 
shoes with arch supports for his flat feet. 
On the field he was batting .191 and was 
still without his first homer. Norm Cash, 
though, hit his eighth. It cleared the 94-foot 
roof in right center at Briggs Stadium and 
was one of the longest homers ever hit there. 
Baltimore's Brooks Robinson tied a record 
by hitting grand-slam home runs in two con- 
secutive games. Poor hitting (the Orioles’ 
.222 BA for the year was 12 points lower 
than any other in the majors) and erratic 
pitching (seven runs in three wins, 27 in two 
defeats) kept the team in sixth place. Timely 
hits by Zoilo Versalles and good relief work 
by Ray Moore and Jim Kaat enabled Minne- 
sota to split six games and stay in third 
place. Cleveland stayed a game ahead of 
Minnesota, mainly because of two wins by 
Jim (Mudcat) Grant, who was on leave 
from the Army. Jerry Kindall played such 
an expert and flashy second base (and also 
batted .391 for the week) that lie was being 
likened to Nap Lajoic. No one compared the 
Kansas City Athletics to the greats of the 
past. They turned what should have been a 
sacrifice fly into a double play: Jerry Lumpe 
loped in from third after a long fly. but his 
run did not count. Manny Jimenez had been 
doubled up going from first to second, and 
that third out was made before Lumpe 
crossed the plate. Billy Consolo had difficulty 
getting around, too, though not on the bases. 
He was sold last week by the Phillies to the 
Los Angeles Angels and on his first trip to 
Chavez Ravine he got lost in the traffic. Lee 
Thontas hit .471 to help the Angels hold 
fourth place. Washington won three times, 
but the weight of past defeats kept the Sena- 
tors in the cellar. Dave Slcnhousc won tw ice 
and Gene Woodling batted .500 and hit 
four home runs. Washington even scored 1 1 
runs in one inning, its biggesi spree in 36 
years. Two victories by Gene Conley were all 
the Boston Red Sox cared to discuss. They 
could not talk about their home runs: they 
hit none. They could talk about their eight 
doubles, but, then, that brought to mind the 
fact that they had nothing else but singles 
and a .225 BA last week. end 
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19 HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


FAIR PLAY FOR SONNY 

Sirs: 

I am flabbergasted at both your Score- 
card editorial and article, ,V« Fight for 
Sonny (May 7). There is no sense of fair 
play or giving a man a break in your report- 
ing or the “holier than thou" action of the 
New York Commission. 

In one breath you say a man should get 
a chance to go straight and make an honest 
living at the thing he can do best. In Liston's 
case that is boxing. Then you and the com- 
mission turn around and say, “No, you 
can’t fight and make a living." Some fun 
eh??? 

You mention Liston's contacts and how 
bad they arc. Do you include Father Mur- 
phy, Jack Nilon, George Katz and Morton 
VVitkin in this blanket indictment? Do you 
also imply that the Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania commissions are crooked? I believed 
in you for a long time, but after this, well. 
I've had it with Spores Illustrated. You 
were the same do-gooders who smiled and 
thought it O.K. for Patterson to slaughter 
a poor hapless boob like Tom McNeeley, 
instead of a ranking fighter. Shame on you 
and the commission. It is you, not the New 
York Daily A 'em, who should get the low- 
blow award. I’ll wager one thing, you'll 
be right there at Soldier Field in Chicago 
when the fight comes off, watching the 
whole thing. 

Or would you prefer that Patterson give 
that clean-living champion Pete Radema- 
chcr a second chance? 

A. R. (Russ) Bissitt 

Culver City, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Liston paid his debt; give him a chance. 

As for the N.Y. State Athletic Com- 
mission — it should be of grave concern to 
every American when a responsible body 
of men makes a decision based upon the 
"strong suspicion" that gangsters still con- 
trol Liston. If decisions were often based 
upon suspicions, we would all be in danger. 
The issue seems clear enough. If Liston and 
his associates are involved in illegal activ- 
ities, they should be prosecuted. If not, 
let them alone. 

There is a principle involved in all this 
that is bigger than Sonny Liston, and it 
affects us all. Americans are in danger when 
they allow such addleheadcd decisions to 
pass by without concern. A man’s freedom 
to make a living is being jeopardized. 

Kenneth S. McElroy 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Sirs: 

It has interested me to discover, after 
listening to my 14-year-old son and his 
friends talk, what a vastly different attitude 
there seems to be toward the boxers of to- 
day from the high esteem in which we held 
them in other days. Dempsey, Tunney, 
Louis were thought of as great heroes in 
much the same way as were the Budges, 
Hagens, Hogans, DiMaggios. Ruffings and 
Hubbells. 

My impression is that the average teen- 
ager of today has much less interest in 
boxing and is much less inclined, on the 
whole, to view boxing champions as "he- 
roes" in the same way as present-day stars 
in golf, tennis, baseball, football, etc. 

Richard T. O'Reilly 

Birmingham, Mich. 

DECIDEDLY 

Sirs: 

Your Derby Preview (May 7) presented 
an accurate analysis of this year's Derby, 
before the horses even reached the track. 
Except for Author Tower's preoccupation 
w ith Ridan. it was all there— strategy, record 
time. etc. 

William F. Dove 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The trouble with Sunrise County is: he 
thinks he's a ship, and he navigates like one. 

Now as we all know, the stern of a ship, 
whence comes the propulsion, shifts in 
turning in the opposite direction from the 
bow. 

Sunrise's propellors are his churning 
hindquarters. He merely steers with his 
forelegs. By whipping him on his right 
flank his jockey forces his hindquarters left 
and his forelegs right! Whipping him on 
the right, then, increases the drift, if it 
doesn't cause it. 

My suggestion: whip him on the left and 
possibly try blinkers with the left cup re- 
moved. He will not steer toward what he 
cannot sec. 

Elizabeth Burton 

New York City 

SPORT OR ART? 

Sirs: 

The best part of the May 7 issue was Al- 
ways Room for One More. Good photog- 
raphy. The worst: The Kentucky Derby. If 
I want art. I will get an art magazine. 

George Johnson 

New Orleans 


Sirs: 

Re your article. What the Horns Couldn't 
Do (April 23): the officers, directors and 
membership of Los Aficionados de la Fiesta 
Brava wish to go on record as objecting to 
this article, although very well written and 
in very good taste, appearing in a sports 
magazine. Being admirers of the fiesta hrava , 
we object solely on the following basis: that 
the fiesta hrava is considered an art and not 
a sport. 

John Wollesen 
Vice-President 
Los Aficionados de la 
Fiesta Brava 

Houston 

ornerythologist 

Sirs: 

The article by Raymond Tinsley ( Here 
Come Our Feathered Enemies! April 30) was 
a curious, oddball sort of item for Sports 
Illustrated. I am quite sure that a large pro- 
portion of your readership must have read 
this antibird article with considerable feeling 
of protest. 

Anyone interested in athletic ability in any 
form cannot help but admire these capable 
creatures that make such incredible journeys 
and are so perfectly adapted to a very de- 
manding life. Birds are the greatest natural 
athletes. We might say that practically every 
individual is made of Olympic champion 
stuff. Those that do not measure up don’t 
survive. 

The author cannot be a young man be- 
cause such cliches as "our feathered friends” 
and the "elderly females” who defend them 
indicate that he is a generation or two be- 
hind the times. Today most ardent birders 
are males, and this includes a number of 
sports reporters of my acquaintance. 

Roger Tory Peterson 

Old Lyme, Conn. 

• As author of the famed Field Guides 
to the bird world. Ornithologist Peterson 
can spot an anachronous cliche as quick 
as a prothonotary warbler. — ED. 

Sirs: 

What's the difference between an orni- 
thologist and an ornerythologist? 

Ellwood Colahan 

New York City 

extra innings 

Sirs: 

I read with great interest the article on 
boys' baseball books by Robert Cantwell 
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Galey*Lor</ 

1407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 18. N. Y. 
Burlington A Division of 

Burlington Industries 




Palm Beach - 


plaid 
jacket 
subdued 
colorings 
in 

Galey & Lord 

Dacron* 

polyester 

and 

cotton 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY N Y 


AUTENTlGO! 


Only the true 
Chianti Classico 
from Italy 


BEUTOIXI 

CHIANTI CLASSICO 




Every bottle of 
Bertolli Chianti 
Classico bears the 
official seal and 
registry number of the 
true Chianti Classico 
district— Tuscany . . . 
Bertolli authentic 
Chianti . . . light, dry 
and mellow . . . for 
(•ermine enjoyment. 



Whether you go for big ones or 
pan fish, take eats and drinks in 
a cooler by Cronstroms. The 
“MARK OF DISTINCTION” 


assures you rigid construction; 

thermafiber insu- 
oumiiy lation; food trays; 
Sj a- . convenient han- 
CackU* 0 ***' dies; bottle open 
ers. Buy the best! 
Aluminum, steel 
or expandable 
polystyrene. 

Tnc! 


1 9TH HOLE . .. minuet! 

(A Sneering Laugh with the Bases Loaded, 
April 23). There is one important correc- 
tion, however, that I should like to make. 

The first baseball novel, as well as the first 
piece of baseball fiction to appear in print, 
was The Fairport Sine, a clothbound work 
written by Noah Brooks and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in New York in 
1880. Its narrative described in some detail 
two games played between the team of Fair- 
port. Me and their rowdy crosstown rivals, 
the White Bears. The remainder of the book 
was devoted to the various adventures and 
misadventures of the Fairport boys. 

Anton Grobam, D.D.S. 
Silver Spring, Md. 

• Baseball Writer Brooks narrowly 
missed being present at a fateful final 
inning in U.S. history. A close friend of 
Abraham Lincoln, he became the Presi- 
dent's personal secretary at the end of 
the Civil War. On an afternoon in April 
of 1865. Lincoln casually suggested that 
his old friend and aide join him at Ford's 
theater for an evening of relaxation. Be- 
cause he had a cold. Brooks declined the 
invitation. Lincoln found other compan- 
ions to join him at the show from which 
he never returned. — ED. 

Sirs: 

As a boy I read probably all of Barbour’s 
and Hcyliger's stories and enjoyed them very 
much. I think they probably influenced my 
decision to become a coach and to continue 
on in the field of physical education and ath- 
letics. 

Kurt Beyer 

Auburn, N.Y. 


EDITORIAL a ADVERTISING correspond- 
ence Spouts Illustrated, Time & Lite 
Building. Rockefeller Center. New York 20. 
New York. 

subscription SERVICE Charles A. Adams. 
General Manager. Mail subscription orders and 
all correspondence or instructions for change 
of address — accompanied by address label from 
cover of Spouts Illustrated — lo: Sports Illus- 
trated Subscription Service. 540 North Michigan 
Avenue. Chicago I I. Illinois. Change of address: 
Always send old address label from Sports Ii i us- 
trated cover and new address (with zone number, 
f any). Please allow five weeks I’or changeover. 
subscription rates U.S., Canada anJ U.S 
Possessions, I yr. S6.75. All other subscriptions. I 
yr. $8.00. 

Time Inc. also publishes Time, Life. Fortune. 
Architectural Forum. Mouse & Home and. in 

al edmons of Time and Life. Chairman of the 
Hoard. Andrew llciskell: Chairman. Executive 
Committee. Roy E. Larsen; Chairman. Finance 
Committee. Charles L. Stillman; President. James 
A. Linen; Executive Vice President and Treasurer. 
D. W. Brumbaugh: Senior Vice President. Howard 
Black; Vice President and Secretary. Bernard 
Barnes: Vice President and Assistant to the Pres- 
ident. Arnold W. Carlson; Vice Presidents. Edgar 
R Baker, Clay Buckhoul. Allen Grover. C. D. 
Jackson. Arthur R. Murphy Jr.. Ralph D. Paine 
Jr.. P. I. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen Jr.; Comp- 
troller and Assistant Secretary. John F. Harvey; 
Assistant Comptroller and Assistant Secretary. 
Charles L. Gleason Jr : Assistant Treasurer. 
W. G. Davis; Assistant Treasurer. Evan S. In- 
gels; Assistant Treasurer. Richard B. McKcough. 
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IMPORTED IN THE BOTTIE FROM CANADA. SEAGRAM'S V.O. CANADIAN WHISKY -A BLEHD OF SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS 010 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 



How to throw a “stagecoach” party 


Simple, really. All you need area few friends, V 
V.O. and a stagecoach. Mix thoughtfully and Vy 
you've got a party. W hy Seagram's V.O.? V 
Because this famous whisky from Canada 


Srojriigjj j ias a un jq ue combination of lightness and 
I flavor that most people like. Hut only one 
whisky delivers. SEAGRAM’S IMPORTED V.O. 
iiiv . . . KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS. 






Get the rich, clear taste only 

vacuum-cleaned tobacco gives you 



KING-SIZE COMMANDERS are made by a new process that 
vacuum-cleans every strand of tobacco. This takes out loose 
tobacco crumbs and leaves more of the long, flavorful strands that 
give you a richer- tasting cigarette. You also get a better-filled 
cigarette with firmer ends (to keep tobacco in the cigarette 
and out of your mouth). Have a Commander . welcome aboard. 


Philip Morris 

KING-SIZE 

COMMANDER 




